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“They perfect nature and are perfected by experience’ —¥FRANCcis BACON 





What these man-made gems mean to you 


SYNTHETIC STAR SAPPHIRES like this one, which only the 
finest of nature’s stones can equal, are now made by man. 

Yes, Union Carbide—which since 1942 has made syn- 
thetic crystals for precision instruments and other indus- 
trial uses—today produces the loveliest of synthetic star 
sapphires and rubies for personal wear. 

But far more important to all of us are the research and 
technical skills...the work with extremes of heat and 
cold, with vacuums and tremendous pressures . . . that lie 
behind these superb jewels. The research and skills that 


produce today’s better materials ...used by industry in 
turning out numberless products. 


The same research that brings these man-made stars 
within our reach ... brings us, too, man-made leather and 
rubber. It also gives us today’s better food, clothing, and 
shelter. It helps us resist disease. It improves our heating 


and lighting. It’s a part of our swifter, safer transportation 
systems... our communications .., our progress in con- 
struction. 

The people of Union Carbide work with a vast range of 
Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases, and Plastics. They are 
constantly perfecting new processes ...and producing hun- 


dreds of materials ... for the use of science and industry 
to benefit mankind. 3 


FREE: You are invited to send for the new illus- 
trated booklet, **Products and Processes,” which 
shows how science and industry use UCC’s 
Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases and Plastics. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET uCC} NEW YORK 117, N. Y¥. 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


LINDE Oxygen * PResT-O-LITE Acetylene « PYROFAX Gas 


* BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics 


NATIONAL Carbons * EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries * ACHESON Electrodes 


PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes + SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS * ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals * 


HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
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Our cover boy is 
Bobby Armstrong, 
fourth-grade pupil 
at the ‘Truesdell 

















School in Washing- 
ton, D. C. He is 





























engrossed in work 
on his model of the 
Lincoln Memorial. 
Thousands of 
school children 
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‘World-Minded American, 


visit the Memorial 
every year and are impressed by its dignified 


erandeur. 


Copies of the the poster, “Marks of the 
” may be had free 


(in limited quantities) from the Commit- 


. tee on International Relations, NEA. 


Tue pictorial feature, “Planning School 
Buildings for School Children,” is but a 
sample of the practical, down-to-earth ad- 
vice on planning new school buildings and 
rehabilitating old, which appears in A mer- 
ican School Buildings, 1949 Yearbook of 
the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. 

Tue articles by Stewart Cole, Eunice 
Crabtree, Rachel DuBois, and N. D. Myers 
are presented with the hope that teachers 
will find them thought-provoking as they 


make plans tor Brotherhood Week, Febru- 
ary 20-27. 


Next Month 


‘THI education-for-peace activities In one 
of the Minneapolis elementary schools will 
be described by Naomi A. Fausch. 

Accents kill annually more than 14,000 
children under 15 years of age—one violent 
death every 40 minutes. 
Delaware's 


Information on 
highschool driving-instruction 
program will be welcomed by all those who 
elieve that systematic driving instruction 
s the best way to reduce accidents. 
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Once this was just 
an algebraic formula 


Did you know that the atomic 
bomb with its typical mushroom 
formation once was just an alge- 
braic formula? With the tremen- 
dous energy release over Hiroshi- 
ma, the atomic age began and the 
world suddenly realized the signif- 
icance of E=mc? |Energy=mass x 
(speed of light)*| Immediately, in- 
comprehensible chatter about 
the difficult “‘Einstein theory” 
crystallized into irrefutable fact. 


ALGEBRA 


Meaning and Mastery, Book I 

. by Daniel W. Snader, just off 
press, marks the publication of 
the first book in a new high school 
mathematics series, designed for 
the Atomic Age. It is an entirely 
new kind of algebra, combining 
the laboratory concept with tra- 
ditional material. Conforming to 
present-day culturalrequirements, 
ALGEBRA, Meaning and Mastery, 
Book I develops ability to read 
about, with some understanding, 
such scientific developments as the 
Einstein equation. 


Ask yourlocal WINSTON represent- 
ative or write to the home office 
about ALGEBRA, 
Mastery, Book I. 


Meaning and 
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Arithmetic Made 
Interesting 


LIVING 
ARITHMETIC 


Revised Edition 
Buswell-Brownell-John 


Built around things pupils like 
to do. this series for Grades 1-8 
gives colorful appeal to arith- 
metic. It stresses meaning first, 
then drill. It stimulates inde- 
pendent thinking by having pu- 
pils solve many problems of 
their own devising. 


Preceding the books for Grades 
3-8 is a primary program, “Jolly 
Numbers.” This includes three 
workbooks which provide in- 
teresting activities involving 
numbers. “Jolly Number Tales” 
- story-books correlate arith- 
metic and reading. 

Workbooks for Grades 3-8 
Clarify Fundamentals 
They supply additional prae- 
tice, develop speed and accuracy, 
give insight into problem-solv- 
ing, and help pupils understand 
the real meaning of the number 

system and its processes. 


Lively pictures and clear, 
graphic stvle vive the series un- 
usual pupil- appeal. 


Please Ask for 
Descriptive Circular 


GINN AND 
COMPAN 


New York 11 
Atlanta 3 
Columbus 16 
Toronto 5 


Boston 17 
Chicago 16 
Dallas | 


San Francisco 3 
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Hews aud Lrends 


FLASH! 


Members of the House Education and Labor 
Committee, announced as we go to press, are 
as follows: Democrats—John Lesinski, Mich., 
chairman; Graham A. Barden, N. C.; Augustine 
B. Kelley, Pa.; Adam C. Powell, Jr., N. Y.; John 
S. Wood, Ga.; John F. Kennedy, Mass.; Wingate 
H. Lucas, Texas; Cleveland M. Bailey, W. Va.; 
Leonard Irving, Mo.; Carl D. Perkins, Ky.; Charles 
R. Howell, N. J.; Hugo S. Sims, S. C.; Andrew 
Jacobs, Ind.; Thomas H. Burke, Ohio; Tom Steed, 
Okla.; and Roy W. Wier, Minn.; Republicans— 
Samuel K. McConnell, Jr., Pa.; Ralph W. Gwinn, 
N. Y.; Walter E. Brehm, Ohio; Wint Smith, Kans.; 
Carroll D. Kearns, Pa.; Richard M. Nixon, Calif.; 
Thruston Ballard Morton, Ky.; Thomas H. Werdel, 
Calif.; and Harold H. Velde, Ill. 





> Senate Bill 246 was introduced by Senator Thomas of 
Utah (for himself and his 14 cosponsors) on January 6. See 
pages 91 and 93 of this JOURNAL for an analysis of this bill 
and suggestions as to how you can help secure its passage. 


The Economic Report of the President of the United States 
submitted to Congress January 7 included the following 
statement under the head of legislative recommendations: 


“The crisis facing education must be met, and the basis 
for the continued improvement of our system of education 
made firm. Only with federal resources can we meet ade- 
quately the increased cost imposed by expanding enrolments 
and the general rise in expenditures for maintenance and 
operation. I recommend that a federal program for aid to 
elementary and secondary education be initiated. We should 
make plans whereby the opportunities for higher education 
would be expanded thru cooperation between the federal 
government and public agencies and private institutions, in- 
cluding a system of general scholarships and fellowships. 
And a study should be initiated to determine authoritatively 
our national needs for educational facilities and the most 
feasible methods of providing them.” 


For President Truman's statements for federal aid to edu- 
cation in his State-of-the-Union Message on January 5 and 
his Budget Message on January 10, see page 94 of this issue. 


> A number of bills providing for federal aid to educa- 
tion were introduced in the House of Representatives early 
in January. Action upon these bills will be delayed until the 
Organization of House committees is completed, a process 
which usually moves more slowly than the appointment of 
committees in the Senate. 


Democrats on the Education and Labor Committee are 
named by the Democrats who are members of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. Republicans are chosen by the 
Republican Committee on Committees. 


Democrats on the Ways and Means Committee include: 
Congressmen Robert L. Doughton, N.C., chairman; Jere 
Cooper, Tenn.; John D. Dingell, Mich.; Wilbur D. Mills, 
Atk.; Noble J. Gregory, Ky.; A. Sidney Camp, Ga’; Walter 
A. Lynch, N.Y.; Aime J. Forand, R.I.; Herman P. Eber- 
harter, Pa.; Cecil R. King, Calif.; Thomas J. O’Brien, IIL; 
John A. Carroll, Colo.; J. M. Combs, Texas; Hale Boggs, 
La,; and Stephen M. Young, Ohio. 
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The Republican Committee on Committees is composed 
of: Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Mass., chairman; John Phillips, 
Calif.; William S. Hill, Colo.; John Sanborn, Idaho; Leo 
E. Allen, Ill.; Karl M. LeCompte, lowa; Thruston Ballard 
Morton, Ky.; Frank Fellows, Maine; Edwin T. Miller, Md. ; 
George J. Bates, Mass.; Roy O. Woodruff, Mich.; August H. 
Andresen, Minn.; Dewey Short, Mo.; Wesley A. D’Ewart, 
Mont.; Carl T. Curtis, Nebr.; Norris Cotton, N.H.; Robert 
W. Kean, N.J.; James W. Wadsworth, N.Y.; William 
Lemke, N.Dak.; Thomas A. Jenkins, Ohio; Lowell Stockman, 
Oreg.; Richard M. Simpson, Pa.; Harold O, Lovre, S.Dak. ; 
Charles A. Plumley, Vt.; Walt Horan, Wash.; and Frank A. 
Barrett, Wyo. 


These are the members of Congress who select the mem- 
bership of the committee which determines the fate of all 
federal-aid bills that may be introduced. 


> In his January Messages to Congress, the President 
stressed the need for federal aid to assist the states in school 
construction. His emphasis upon this matter was second, 
however, to his emphasis upon the enactment of general 
federal-aid legislation. 


The administration's emphasis upon federal aid for school 
construction is in line with NEA policy. At its 1948 annual 
convention in Cleveland, the NEA Representative Assembly 
adopted the following policy: “The federal government 
should assist the states to meet construction needs.”’ 


The NEA has, however, placed first emphasis upon wiping 
out the ills which can be remedied only by general federal aid 
for current expenditures on the theory that a pupil requires 
first of all a good teacher, even ahead of an adequate school 
building. 


The priority accorded first place to general aid in the field of 
federal school legislation is understood to be of first impor- 
tance in the school program of the national administration. 
This sequence of priorities cannot be at this time disturbed 
without exposing both general-aid and construction-aid pro- 
posals to hazards that might eventually be fatal to both. 


> “Woman of the year.” chosen by vote of editors of As- 
sociated Press newspapers, is Senator Margaret Chase Smith 
of Maine, whose popular vote for election to the Senate was 
more than that of her three male opponents combined. 


NEA President Mabel Studebaker was chosen as the 


woman of 1948 in education. 


Other women chosen as most outstanding in their fields 
were: public service, Eleanor Roosevelt; science, Helen Taus- 
sig; literature, Betty Smith; movies, Loretta Young; radio, 
Jane Froman; sports, Fanny Blankers-Koen ; business, Vivien 
Kellems; drama, Tallulah Bankhead; and beauty, Beatrice 
Shopp, Miss America for 1948. 


& More than 67% of junior and senior highschool stu- 
dents attend the movies at least once in seven days, accord- 
ing to Scholastic Magazines’ latest Institute of Student 
Opinion poll. 


® The Association of American Universities wants the 
armed services to draft medical students and other specialists 
right along with other youths—and then send them back 
to school at government expense whenever authorities decide 
the training would be in the nation’s future interest. 
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Such a plan would substitute for the educational defer- 
ments being granted certain classes of students. It would 
apply only to specialists under 22 years of age. 


The recommendations were prepared by a committee 
which included President Herman B. Wells of Indiana Uni- 
versity, chairman; Dwight D. Eisenhower, president of 
Columbia University; Chancellor Arthur H. Compton of 
Washington University; and President Harold W. Dodds 
of Princeton. 


® The college topic for debate for 1948-49 is—‘Re- 
solved: That the federal government should adopt a policy of 
equalizing educational opportunity in tax-supported schools 
by means of annual grants.” 


® Revival of the National Advisory Committee on the 
Education of Negroes was announced recently. Ambrose 
Caliver, US Office of Education Specialist for Higher Edu- 
cation of Negroes, will again direct the committee’s ac- 
tivities. 


The National Advisory Committee on the Education 
of Negroes first was organized in 1930 to advise the Office 
of Education on special problems of Negroes, to interpret 
needs of Negroes to the Office, and to communicate Office 
of Education plans and programs to persons especially con- 
cerned with Negro education. 


Revival of this committee, with interracial personnel, is 
deemed advisable in light of increased interest in educa- 
tional opportunities and activities for Negroes thruout the 
United States. Twenty-six leaders in different fields of edu- 
cational endeavor form the committee's membership. The 
majority of the members were nominated by officers of 
major educational associations. 


» A Regional Medical-Dental School is being considered 
by Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico, and Utah. The school 
would be located at Denver. Facilities of the University of 
Colorado medical center would be used as a nucleus. Altho 
no definite decisions have been made, Governor Knous of 
Colorado has conferred on the program with Governor Hunt 
of Wyoming and with officials of New Mexico and Utah. 
Meantime, plans are underway for medical students from 
Wyoming to attend the University of Colorado under a 
quota arrangement, as Wyoming has no medical school. 


® The American Association of School Administrators 
recently adopted resolutions urging the teaching profession 
to “expose and combat the activities of all groups which have 
as their objective the undermining of the Constitution of the 
United States and the civil rights guaranteed therein.” 


Teachers were urged to help all citizens to recognize prop- 
aganda devices, and to prevent the use of the public schools 
as instruments of any factional propaganda agency. 

The administrators also reaffirmed their “belief in the ne- 
cessity for a federal-aid plan to enable any state to meet its 


public-school educational responsibilities of the years im- 
mediately ahead.” 


Full use of all existing and potential school facilities by the 
national government in support,of an adequate national de- 
fense plan was pledged by the group. 


Resolutions were adopted by a nationwide mail ballot con- 
ducted among members of the AASA who, instead of holding 
a national convention this year, have scheduled three regional 
conferences: San Francisco, February 20-23; St. Louis, Febru- 
ary 27-March 2; Philadelphia, March 27-30. 


® In 1940, child labor had reached its all-time low—a 
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total of 872,000 children between 14 ana 17 employed full | 
Or part time. f 





Today there are more than two and a half times as __ 
many young workers as there were in 1940—2,300,000 of i 
them, according to the October 1948 census estimate. : 


Three lines of action are recommended by the National — 
Child Labor Committee: |1] Extension of the child-labor | 
provisions of the federal law to cover all interstate-commerce 
industries ; [2] efforts to bring all state laws up to the stand- 
ard of the federal law so that all children will remain in 
school until they are at least 16; [3] better enforcement of 
child labor and compulsory school-attendance laws. 


Kentucky and Virginia, in 1948, moved into the group 
of states setting the 16-year standard for employment during 
school hours, following similar action by Alabama in 1947, 
Georgia in 1946, and Louisiana in 1942. Illinois is the onl 
Northern state which has taken similar action since chil 
labor was revived by the war. 


Eighteen states have now adopted the 16-year standard 
for employment during school hours. 


Almost one-quarter [1,050,000] of all the 16- and 17- 
year-olds in the population are out of school and working 
and 5%, .of the 14- and 15-year-olds. 


® As we go to press, 3° states have already contributed 7 
to the Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund for 1948-49, Has your 
local association made its contribution yet? See page 110. 


> General theme of the 1949 program of American Educa. © 
tion Week, November 6-12, is: “Making Democracy Work.” ] 


Daily topics for the observance are: Sunday, November 6— 
The Worth of the Individual; Monday, November 7—-Educa- } 
tional Opportunity; Tuesday, November 8 -Responsible | 
Citizenship; Wednesday, November 9—Health and Safety; § 
Thursday, November 10—-Home and Community Obliga- © 
tions; Friday, November 11—Our Freedom and Security; | 
Saturday, November 12—-Next Decade in Education. 
Sponsoring organizations are the NEA, the American | 


Legion, the US Office of Education, and the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 





Representatives of the four national sponsors met in Wash- 
ington January 14 to decide dates and topics for 1949. Pres- 
ent were: Mrs. L. W. Hughes, president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; W. C. (““Tom’’) Sawyer, 
chairman of the American Legion’s Americanism Commis- 
sion, and Darrell T. Lane, commission member; G. Kerry 
Smith, chief, Information and Publications of the US Office 
of Education; and Willard E. Givens, Joy Elmer Morgan, 
Agnes Samuelson, Roy Wilson, Belmont Farley, and Lyle W. 
Ashby of the NEA. John P. DeCamp, director of public § 
relations of the American College Public Relations Associa- j 
tion, and George G. Croskery, secretary-treasurer of the 7 
Canadian Teachers Federation, were also in attendance. 


® The Sixth Classroom Teachers National Conference 
will be held at Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, N. H., i 
July 11-22, 1949, under the sponsorship of the NEA Depatt- 
ment of Classroom Teachers and the teachers college. 


The conference offers a splendid opportunity for classroom 
teachers to discuss new trends in education, to exchange ideas, 
to learn how other groups are meeting their problems, and to 
discuss organization plans and technics. 


The Journal next month will carry additional information 
about this conference. Meanwhile, if you have questions, write 
to Executive Secretary Hilda Machling, NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, 1201 16th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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for American research contains: 


30 VoLuMeEs 
66,000 ARTICLES 
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CAREY, LE 
and CAREY 


PRINTERS 


I' WAS EARLY on a frosty spring morning 
in Philadelphia—and the year was 1829. 
The children looking in the printer's win- 
dow were excited and interested because on 
display was the first volume of an American 
encyclopedia for Americans—a new venture 
of vision in educational horizons. 



















The America of 1829 was a growing 
America and the new encyclopedia was 
planned to keep pace with it. Today 
worldwide in its scope and brilliantly 
edited, it is accurate, comprehensive and 
thoroughly American in outlook and in 
terpretation of ideas. Science, industry 
politics, economics, literature, art, medi 
cine, banking, finance, government, nutri 
tion—every one of the important phases 
of American life are covered with essential 
information. That essential information 
was one of the basic ideas of the editors 
and Carey, Lea, and Carey in /829—it 
is still the reason for the economy of time 
and effort required in the use of the En 
cyclopedia Americana in 1949! 


aout AMERICANA. 








Mail this coupon for your cop, America’s Reference W rk 
beautiful 36-page booklet that describes ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 
in detail. No obligation of course. Address: The Americana Corpora 
tion, Educational Division, 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y 
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THE NEW 


and successful experience! 


characters to life through a warm human touch ® 


mature groups © Special materials for immature learners ® 


organized plan for developing word recognition techniques. 
The New Through the Green Gate, Readiness Third Reader. 
Write us today for complete information 


ROW. PETERSON AND COMPANY 
1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


--a basic program that makes learning to read a joyous 


Content that sparkles with action, surprise, humor, suspense; that brings 
Triple teaching plans 
that provide for the special needs of the superior, the average, and the im- 


Well- 


Just Published! The New Down the River Road, Readiness Second Reader; 


104 So. Lexington Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 

















@ Tuts feature of THE JouRNAL is an open 
forum for NEA members. Ideas and opinions 
expressed here are those of the writers ang 
not necessarily the NEA —tuep 
EDITORS. 


those of 


Teaching as a Profession 


Ir HAs been said that teachers are unpro- 
fessional, and it would be useless to say that 
such an observation was wholly without cause 
Yet it may that if the once did 
exist, it is now becoming less evident. 


be cause 

The movement toward a professional atti 
tude and organization was begun by small 
groups of leaders who strove to change the 
attitudes of both teachers and the public to 
ward educational institutions. 

Results are selfevident. As teachers are less 
apologetic for their profession, the public is 
responding with a confidence in the 
public schools, a confidence that first had to 
be deserved and has to retained.— 
CLARENCE RENDAHL, Long Beach, Calif. 


new 


now be 


THE one statement that I hear about the 
teaching profession that irks me the most 
is that “when there is industrial unemploy 
ment, the teachers will be glad to teach fo: 
what they are getting now.” 

that attitude on 
the part of schoolboard members and others 


It seems to me such an 
closely connected with the schools is one very 
good reason why more of ou young people 
aren’t entering the teaching profession. I wish 
there were some way to counteract this state 
ment without getting the ill will of the many 
people who believe that it is true.—v. B. MoF- 
FETT, superintendent, Ashland County, Ohio, 


Public Schools. 


SINCE the first obligation of teachers is to 
teach, can a teacher teach effectively if a con- 
siderable portion of his after-school and out 
of-school time is taken up by the rapidly- 
mounting pyramid of school and town com 
mittee activities? 

Regardless of the favorable public-relations 
factors, made possible as a result of teache! 
participation in professional and civic proj 
ects, our on-the-job competence as leachers 
will be the final criterion for judging the 
importance of our profession to society. 

I have the deepest regard for all the mem- 
bers of our profession who are responsible 
for the many laudable professional and civic 
improvements which have come as a result 
of countless committee meetings. But teachers 
must be ever alert to keep the proper balance 
between the time and energy required for 
their first obligation (teaching) and_ theit 
secondary obligations, whatever they may be. 

JOHN W. ZORN, chairman, English Depart 
ment, Weston, Mass., Highschool. 


Learn thru Travel 


Tue Three R’s—not Reading, 'Riting, and 
‘Rithmetic, but Release, Refresh, and Relax 
—are what the teachers of America need to 
learn. Travel is one of my hobbies. I have 
discovered in my work that teachers who 
spend the summer in travel come back to 

[Continued on page 88] 
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My pupils know 
the answers 





AX nowledge 


4 o make the job of teaching easier, the Grolier 


Society has specially prepared three Teaching 
Manuals for Classroom Use of the BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 

You will find them practical and useful in the 
discussion of today’s happenings, particularly 
timely and right in line with current emphasis on 
character education in schools. These Manuals 
include: 


. Character Education Guide: 

34 pages that key the whole work 
to twenty character traits and to 
theeleven laws of good citizenship. 


. School Subject Guide: 


127 pages that relate the entire 
work to all of the subjects com- 
mon to upper elementary grades. 
Well adapted for classroom activ- 
ity programs. 
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crane courses | 3- Graded Courses of Study: 


— 124 pages that key the entire work 
to the school course of study. In- 
cludes thousands of direct ques- 
tions, each with a specific refer- 
ence, together with multiple tests 
for each subject. 
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Every 20 volume set contains these three Free 
Teacher Manuals, Fill out coupon today and 
write for a copy of our booklet which tells you 
how you can make use of this outstanding work 
in your classroom. 
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i THE GROLIER SOCIETY, INC. ‘ 
& School and Library Division r 
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New Middle Grade Reading Program 
1949 Edition-LAIDLAW BASIC READERS-4-5-6 
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The New S.V.E. 


“INSTRUCTOR’’ 300 
Tri-Purpose « 2”x 2" Slides - Filmstrips 





300 - Watts 


Designed for school and classroom use, the new 
S.V.E. “Instructor” 300 is the finest 2” x 2” Tri- 
Purpose projector ever to carry the S.V.E. name. 


It can be threaded in quick “‘push-in style’ or in 
the conventional manner. Film advances smoothly, 
without scratching or marring. There is no light 
spill. Maximum screen brilliance is assured with 
an improved optical system in which all elements 
have been coated. And, the finish is a new and 
attractive Morocco Bronze Crackle with satin 
chrome trim. 


Complete with semi-automatic slide changer, 
coated 5” objective lens, film rewind take-up and 
leatherette carrying case, the “Instructor’’ 300 is 
being introduced at $90.00. 


Ask for more details on the 
new ‘‘Instructor’’ 300 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 
100 EAST OHIO STREET + CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


@ New teacher helps 

@ Planned skills development 
@ Multiple level instruction 

@ Interesting, balanced content 
@ Speech and oral reading 


Vow Complete in i; 


LAIDLAW BASIC READING PROGRAM, Grades 1-6 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


CHICAGO 6 » SAN FRANCISCO 5 
NEW YORK 3 « DALLAS 1 ¢ ATLANTA 3 











DICTIONARY 
SamdGitiny/ Classroom 


and Library 


Basaeneties information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 
Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
“the foundation book 
of education.’ 






Compiled by the 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial % ; Webste™ 
staff; the product © 
of over a century of | f yy 

dictionary -making 4 SiaeeS 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


BOOK MSS. WANTED 


Complete publishing services, including 

editorial, production and distribution 

facilities for books and pamphlets. 
Write Dept. 38 for free literature. 


THE Exposition PREss 


154 Nassau St. * New York 7, N. Y. 
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[Continued from page 86] 


the classroom more relaxed and released fro 
tension. They are also better-equipped y 
and girls to get alo 
with people and how to be able to give ap 
take. Meeting people of all classes, races, any 
creeds makes a teacher realize the tremendoy 
responsibilities and privileges that are his 


impart to boys how 












a classroom teacher in molding our nationy™ 
future—the boys and = girls of America® 


ANTOINETTE POOL, President, Department oft 


Classroom Teachers, 


Virginia Education 4.8 
sociation, 


“The Journal” 





@ You may recall that in the “This Month’ 
column for December we prophesied thal 
“some of our readers will give a heart 
‘Amen’ to Mr. Finck’s ideas on guidance) 

December 1948 JOURNAL, page 549)—and tha} 
others will disagree in no uncertain terms,’ 


Here is one of the latter group. Other com] 


ments, pro and con, solicited. 


are 


LHe article has 
and the 


movement 


used superficial example} 
dealt the guidance] 
unfortunate blow. ' 


on whole has 
a very 

° a 
The article infers that many guidance work} 
immature, 


ers are particularly those who have} 


recently come from our colleges. The same 
could be said about any young people start 

ing in any profession. 

use of the Otis 

tests the varying 10 
118 for the same individual. We 

these tests will vary, but it is the 
much 
that 


Comments about 


the 
and 


Mention was made of 
self-administering 
102 to 
that 
exception fon 


The 
usual 


nee LRT 


from 
know 
them to as 18 


this 
the use 


Vary as 


points. reader would assume 


is the thing. 
of the false and true tests appear to be statis 
tically inaccurate.—RICHARD T, 


Siate 


AA LRN LO 


PARSONS, prest- 


Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa. 


dent, 


Dut 
IS tops. 


pe 


ot 
was thrilled at 
tent and special 
al 


the 
the 
appeal to teachers and ad: 
the of and 
looking ahead to another.—JOHN LLOYD, @ 
chief, Information 
us Office of 


December issue NEA JOURNAL J 


variety of con 


ministrators close one yea 


sistant 


and Publications 


Service, Education. 

MADALINE KINTER 
the November Retire: 
ment,” indicated the author’s complete under- 
standing of he interest, 
and her scholarly preparation. I am especially 
grateful for her warning against liberalization 
without adequate financing. who 


REMMLEIN’S article in 


JOURNAL, “Progress in 


topic, her sincere 


as 


Everyone 


suggests retirement changes ad _ infinitum 

should heed the last words in the article, 
° . ” 

“All that glitters is not gold.”—DAIsy BROWN, 


executive Teachers Retirement 


Fund, St. 


secretary, 
Paul, Minn. 


Tue December editorial, “The Importance 
of Religion to One World,” is an interesting 
mixture of questionable logic, vague religious 
traditional belief, and modern point of view. 

It says, “No civilization has developed with- 
out some kind of religion.” True, but what of 
it? The implication seems to be that no civil- 
ization can develop without some kind of 
religion; or, at least, is likely to. This 
involves the same kind of logic as the state 
ment that there have always been wars, 5° 
there always will be wars.—THOMAS M. THOMP- 
of student Chicago 
Teachers College, Chicago, 


none 


SON, director teaching, 


Til. 
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All Out for Federal Aid 


Fos 30 years, the National Education As- 
sociation has worked actively for general 
federal aid for the free public schools. ‘There 
have been many ups and downs, but the cam- 
paign has gone steadily forward. In recent 
years, as the crisis in education has become 
more acute, the campaign has been intensified. 
Now victory is in sight. President Truman 
has spoken strongly for federal aid. The Senate 
of the Eightieth Congress on April 1, 1948, 
under the leadership of Senator Robert A. 
Taft, passed $472 by the overwhelming vote of 
58 to 22. $472 has been introduced into the 
Senate of the E Eighty- First Congress as $246. 
The new Senate is even more favorable than 
the old and has strong leaders in both parties 
ready to move forward to a vote. As we go to 
press, $246 is before the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. It is expected that 
this committee will soon report the bill favor- 
ably. Its passage by the Senate is in prospect, 
with the possibility that it may come before 
this issue of ‘THE JOURNAL reaches its readers. 

The difficulty is in the House of Represen- 
tatives. It was known that a majority of the 
members of the House of the Eightieth Con- 
eress were favorable to federal aid, but the 
House leadership prevented a vote. ‘The mem- 
bers of the new House are even more favor- 
able, but the present leadership of the House 
is composed of men who have not been favor- 
able in the past. It is important that every one 
of our members write immediately to his Rep- 
resentative in the House a friendly, courteous, 
personal letter urging action on federal aid 
to help the states meet current school costs 
NOW. 

If your Congressman is known to favor such 
federal aid, urge him to work vigorously with 
his colleagues in the House to secure early ac- 
tion. If his position is doubtful, urge him to 
consider the matter carefully and give him 
from your own experience facts showing the 
need for general federal aid. (See former issues 


of the NEA Journat, particularly December 


1948 and January 1949) . If he is known to be 
opposed, urge that, in keeping with the spirit 
of democracy, he allow the matter to come 
before the members of the House for full and 
fair consideration and a vote. 

The greatest danger to success at this stage 
of our campaign is overconfidence, which has 
turned many a victory into defeat. It is im- 
portant not only that federal-aid legislation be 
passed in both House and Senate, but that it be 
passed by an OVERWHELMING majority— 
a majority so strong that for all time it will 
mark one of the great turning points in the 
history of American education. General fed 
eral aid to our free public schools, elementary 
and secondary, will bring rich benefits to the 
people of our country. As the years pass, ever) 
member of Congress who voted for a measure 
like $246 will be increasingly proud of his 
record, and that pride can be a bulwark 
strength to our schools. Every member of our 
local, state, and national associations who 
worked on behalf of general federal-aid legis- 
lation will know that he has helped to build 
a better and stronger America. 

$246 is the best federal-aid measure that has 
ever been drawn. It is based on sound princi- 
ples. Its effects will be immediate and far-reach- 
ing. Its funds will be available for the school 
year 1949-50. It will bring educational oppor- 
tunity to millions of children who now lack op- 
portunity. It will IMPROVE educational op- 
portunity for millions of others. It will mark- 
edly increase teachers salaries where they are 
now lowest. It will assure young people who 
have hesitated to enlist in the teaching ranks 
that there is a future in the profession. It will 
put federal money into areas where buying 
power is now lowest, and thus help to stabilize 
our economy. It will help to build up people 
in purpose, health, and skill and thus bring a 
return to our country far beyond the relatively 
small amount invested. WORK for it now 
with all your strength and resources. 


JOY ELMER MORGAN, Editor 
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% Ideals are never out-of-date. 
Mental growth is rooted in affection 

% The business of money is to finance life. 
Teach cach child to improve his study habits 

* Sound and adequate education for all is the best insurance 
against economic depression. 

* Every year we should make some improvement in the 
structure of our professional organizations. 

* If you struggle for power, you will always lose in the 


end: if you struggle for beauty, goodness, and truth, 
they will live after you. 
The security of civilization is in the daily trusteeship of 
countless unknown fathers and mothers, teachers and 
pastors, neighbors and citizens, who keep the stream of 
life strong and pure. 


An Important Opportunity for Leaders 


Tue Fourth NEA Institute of Organization Leader- 
ship, which will be held at The American University, 
Washington, D. C., from Monday, July 25 thru Friday, 
August 19, 1949, offers an exceptional opportunity for 
othcers of state and local associations, presidents of col- 
lege and university chapters of FTA, and others who 
are in line for important responsibilities in the leader- 
ship of our professional organizations. Positions of 
leadership should be given on the basis of merit and 
preparation. It is gratifying to note that an increasing 
number of presidents of state and local associations are 
coming from the ranks of former Institute members 
even tho the Institute has been running only three 
years. 

The Institute offers an opportunity for four weeks 
of most interesting study and conference at reasonable 
cost under almost ideal conditions in the nation’s cap- 
ital, along with the privilege of coming to know leaders 
from every part of the nation. Provision is made for 
four points of graduate or undergraduate credit as 
desired. 

In their correspondence, former Institute members 
again and again use such expressions as: “It was the 
greatest flour weeks of my life.” “It marked a turning 
point in my career.” “I got more help in four weeks 
than I have formerly had in a whole year of college 
work,” 

It pays to invest in one’s own future. It pays local 
and state associations and local school systems to invest 
in the future of their own leaders. Many members of 
the Institute come with expenses paid either in full 
or in part. Applications should be filed early. Write now 
to the Editor of the NEA Journa. for application 
blanks. 


Our Assistant Secretaries 





KARL H. BERNS LYLE W. ASHBY 


Kart H. Berns, after three and a half years of out- 
standing service as Assistant Secretary of the National 
Education Association, has been appointed to the posi- 
tion of Assistant Secretary for Business. He now takes 
over the direction of the business affairs of the Asso- 
ciation, which have been handled so well by Harold A. 
Allan, who retired on January 1, 1949. 

Dr. Berns was reared in the state of Ohio. He at- 
tended the public schools of that state, has his B.S. in 
education from Kent State University, his M.A. from 
the University of Akron, his LL.B. from William Me- 
Kinley Law School, and his Ph.D. from Ohio State 
University. He began his teaching in a one-room rural 
school. He served as teacher, principal, and superin- 
tendent. For 12 years, he was a member of the super- 
intendent’s staff of the Canton Public Schools. For 
eight years, he served as a member of the staff of the 
Ohio Education Association. 

Dr. Berns came to the NEA directly from overseas 
service with the armed forces in the Pacific, where he 
was awarded the Medal of Freedom for meritorious 
service by General MacArthur. 


Lyte W. Asusy, who has worked in the Division of 
Publications of the NEA, to which he came from Ne- 
braska in 1928, has been promoted to the position ol 
Assistant Secretary for Professional Relations. He began 
his new work on December 13. In addition to working 
with Secretary Givens in the general administration of 
the Association, he will work directly with all com- 
mittees, commissions, and departments, and will co- 
operate in planning and directing the professional rela- 
tions of the NEA with its affiliated associations. 

Since coming to the Division of Publications 20 years 
ago, Dr. Ashby has grown with the Division and the 
Association. He became assistant editor of ‘THE JOURNAL 
and associate director of the Division of Publications. 
He has played a large part in the development of THE 
JourNAL, in the handling of NEA publications, and in 
the growth of such projects as American Education 
Week. He will be missed by his colleagues on THE 
JouRNAL staff, who wish him Godspeed as he goes for- 
ward with the important new tasks which he has as- 
sumed. 
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LISTER HILL JAMES E. MURRAY 


(D) Alabama (D) Montana (D) 





RUSSELL B. LONG ROBERT A. TAFT 
(D) Lovisiana (R) Ohio 


MATTHEW M. NEELY 
West 


CHARLES W. TOBEY 
(R) New Hampshire (R) 


SPONSORS OF S246 


DENNIS CHAVEZ 
Virginia (D) New Mexico 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Vermont (R) 


CLAUDE PEPPER 
(D) Florida 


H. ALEXANDER SMITH 
New Jersey (R) 





ALLEN J. ELLENDER J. HOWARD McGRATH 
(D) Louisiana (D) Rhode Island 





WAYNE MORSE 
(R) Oregon 


IRVING M. IVES 
New York 


The Outlook for Federal Aid 


ROSPECTS 

for favorable 
action by the 
Eighty-First Con- 
on federal 
aid to education 
are bright. 

In his State-of- 
the- Union Mes- 
sage to Congress, 
the President 
asked “for prompt 
federal financial aid to the states to 
help them operate and maintain their 
school systems.” In his annual Budg- 
et, he set aside $300,000,000 to defray 
the cost of it. 


oTess 


Elbert D. Thomas 
(D) Utah 
Chairman 


Legislation Introduced 

On January 6, Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas (D) of Utah, a longtime ex- 
ponent of federal aid to education 
without federal control, introduced 
$246, which is identical with $472, 
which passed the Senate by a decisive 
vote of 58 to 22 last year. 

Senator Thomas was joined by 14 
other Senators as cosponsors. Included 
among them was Senator Taft (R), 
Ohio, who led the Senate fight for the 
passage of $472. 

The Thomas-Taft bill commands 
wide support in the Senate from both 
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major political parties. It is believed 
that support for $246 will be even 
greater than it was for $472 a year ago 
in the Eightieth Congress. 


Provisions of the Bill 

$246 is an “equalization bill” and 
conforms in every way to the princi- 
ples of “‘states’ rights.” 

The bill [1] authorizes $300,000,- 
000 per annum in federal aid; [2] ex- 
plicitly prohibits federal control of 
educational policies; [3] apportions 
federal aid in largest amounts to the 
neediest states; [4] guarantees a mini- 
mum apportionment to each state of 
$5 per census child, five to 17 years 
old, inclusive; [5] assures fair and 
equitable treatment to separate schools 
maintained for minority racial groups; 
and [6] authorizes the states to ex- 
pend federal funds for the same cur- 
rent operating purposes for which 
state and local school revenues may 
be spent under the provisions of state 
constitutions and state laws. 


House Action Delayed 


A number of school-aid bills have 
been introduced. The probability is 
that $246, as offered in the Senate, or 
otherwise amended in respect to de- 
tails of secondary importance, will be 


J. EASTON PARRATT 


Chairman, NEA Legislative Commission 


the House administration measure. 

House delay in action upon the bill 
may be expected, since House organi- 
zation does not move ahead as rapid- 
ly as organization does in the Senate. 

Congressman John Lesinski (D), 
Mich., is chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. See 
page 83. Congressman Graham A. 
Barden (D), N.C., who supported the 
McCowen federal-aid bill (HR2953) 
in the Eightieth Congress, is reported 
to be in line for chairmanship of the 


House Subcommittee on Education. 


You Can Help 


[1] If one of your Senators is a co- 
sponsor of $246, write him, express 
appreciation, pledge cooperation. 

{2} Write both of your US Senators, 
express your interest in and support ol 
$246, and request them to work for its 
early enactment. 

|3] Encourage your local education 
association to adopt a favorable reso- 
lution on the bill. Transmit the reso- 
lution to your Senators and to your 
Congressman. 

[4] Work for similar action on the 
part of other local organizations, both 
lay and professional. 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN urges 
prompt action on federal aid 


State-of-the-Union Message 


N HIS Message on the State-of-the- 
Union delivered to the Congress 
on January 5, President Truman said: 


It is shocking that millions of our 
children are not receiving a good edu- 
cation. Millions of them are in over- 
crowded, obsolete buildings. We are 
short of teachers because teachers sal- 
aries are too low to attract new teach- 
ers or to hold the ones we have. All 
these school problems will become 
much more acute as a result of the 
tremendous increase in the enrolment 
in our elementary schools in the next 
few years. | cannot repeat too strongly 
my desire for prompt federal financial 

aid to the states to help them operate 
and maintain their school systems. 


The governmental agency which 
now administers the programs of 


health, education, and social security 
should be given full departmental sta- 
tus. 


Budget Message of the President 


In the Budget Message of the Presi- 
dent for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1950, delivered to Congress on 
January 10, there is a section under 
the heading, “Education and General 
Research” 


It is important to the continued 
progress of the nation that we raise 
our educational standards and expand 
our fundamental research. At the pres- 
ent time the federal government pro- 
motes education by providing pro- 
fessional leadership and advice to edu- 
cators, and by supporting vocational 
education and the landgrant colleges 
thru grants-in-aid to the states. It also 
supports Howard University and edu- 

cational institutions for the blind and 
deaf, and provides for the education 
of Indians. The government provides 
library and museum services thru the 
Library of Congress, the Smithsonian 
Institution, the National Gallery of 
Art, and the Botanic Gardens, and 
carries on general research thru the 
National Bureau of Standards, the Bu- 
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EDUCATION AND GENERAL RESEARCH - 
Fiscal years. In milliens 











Expenditures 1950 
Program or agency 1948 «1948 «61950 Netnew Other 
esti- esti- appre- authori- 
mated meted Wiations zations 
Promotion of education: 
Office of Education (Federal 
Security Agency): 
Present programs ......... $33 SMAitiéSA ne 
Federal aid te education (pre- 
| rere i reer 
Survey of educational building 
needs, and study of schelar- 
ships and fellowships (pre- 
IID cs dinnecen avinod <cac rae Rm opis 
Federal Works Agency and 
Gi cnedbitecs acts. + 4 1 ° 


Educational aid te special groups: 
Bureau of indian Affairs (in- 
aaa 2 12 12 


Howard University (Federal 
Security Agency) and other.. 3 ‘ 12 5 sb 


Library and museum services.... 8% 10 10 10 
General-purpose research: 
Department of Commerce: 
Seventeenth decennial census * 2 u 7 
Other Census Bureau pre- 





Pthsnainse: o¢nveue 7 1 6 DS bswkes 
National Bureau of Standards: 
Present programs ........ 5 § 8 - Gesae 
Radic propagation ame 
(proposed legislation)............. * e wicca 
Nationa! Science Foundation 
(proposed legisiation)......... ..... 2 3 12 
Other agencies ............ 2 1 1 We, ees ° 
Total ......sseerecees 75 % 414 «67452 18 
* Less than one-half million dollars. 


+ in addition, this Budget includes & million dollars of appropriations 
recommended te liquidate prier year contract authorizations. 





reau of the Census, and the Naval Ob- 
servatory. 

Expenditures in the fiscal year 1950 
for education and general research 
are estimated at 414 million dollars. 
The increase of 329 million dollars 
over 1949 is almost entirely for pro- 
posed grants to states for education 
and for the decennial census of popu- 
lation. 

In addition to these general pro- 
grams, many federal agencies carry on 
specialized education and research ac- 
tivities which are included in other 
functional groupings. Some of these 
are the education benefits for veterans, 
fellowship and other training pro- 
grams designed to produce needed 
specialists, and research for military 
and other purposes. 









Aid to education—Altho the federal] 
government is engaged in this broad 
range of educational activities, we are 
not yet assuring all the children of 
our nation the opportunity of receiv- 
ing the basic education which is es- 
sential to a strong democracy. In many 
areas, teachers salaries are low, partic- 
ularly in the elementary grades. Too 
many are leaving the prolession; too 
few are entering. Enrolments are ris- 
ing. As a result, overcrowded class- 
rooms and substandard 
are common. As the large number of 
children born during and after the war 
reach school age, the situation will be- 
come even worse. 

Many states are finding it difficult, 
even with high tax rates, to pay ade- 
quate salaries or to take other cor- 
rective measures. It is therefore ur- 
gent that the Congress enact legisla- 
tion to provide grants to the states in 
support of a basic minimum program 
of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion for all our children and youth, 
Ihis Budget includes a tentative ap- 


propriation estimate of 300 million 
dollars for such grants in the fiscal 
year 1950. 


We know that a shortage of school 
buildings exists in many parts of the 
country as a result of wartime defer- 
ment of construction and the increase 
in the school-age population. We do 
not know the over-all extent of the 
shortage, the particular areas in which 
it exists, and whether state and local 
governments can alleviate it without 
special federal aid for construction. 
In order to provide an adequate fac- 
tual basis for further consideration of 
the problems, I ask the Congress to 
authorize a survey of educational 
building needs and the adequacy of 
state and local resources available to 
meet those needs. 

It has become increasingly obvious 
that the national welfare demands 
that higher education be made avail- 
able to more of our talented young 
people. We should now determine the 
soundest and most practicable means 
of providing additional opportunities 
for capable young people who could 
not otherwise afford a college or uni- 
versity education. 

The Budget estimates include one 
million dollars as a tentative estimate 
of appropriations needed for these 
surveys when authorized by Congress. 

The President’s Budget 
also includes discussion and recom- 
mendations with regard to Howard 
University and the National Science 
Foundation, which are omitted for 
lack of space. 


Message 
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ee planning ex- 
hibit, called ‘““The School of ‘To- 
morrow,” will be a prominent feature 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators regional conference in 
San Francisco February 20-23. 

Made possible by cooperation of the 
California Council of Architects and 
the California Association of School 
\dministrators, the exhibit displays 
table models built to scale, covers 3000 
square feet of space, and represents an 
investment of $80,000. 

Speakers at the general sessions at 
San Francisco will be Ellis Arnall, for- 
mer governor of Georgia; H. B. Brun- 
er, superintendent of schools, Minne- 
apolis; Stewart G. Cole, executive di- 
rector of the Pacific Coast Council on 
Intercultural Education; Allison 
Davis, professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Willard E. Goslin, 
president of AASA and _ superin- 
tendent of schools, Pasadena; Paul 


Rehmus, superintendent of schools, 
Portland, Oreg., and Gill Robb Wil- 
son, aviation editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

General session speakers at the St. 
Louis regional conference, February 
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ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBIT AT AASA CONFERENCE 


27-March 2, will be James B. Conant, 
president of Harvard University, and 
Mabel Studebaker, president of the 
NEA, in addition to Ellis Arnall, H. 
B. Bruner, Allison Davis, Willard E. 
Goslin, and Gill Robb Wilson. 

At the Philadelphia regional con- 
ference, March 27-30, general session 
speakers will be Norman Vincent 
Peale, minister of the Marble Collegi- 
ate Church, New York City; Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, president of Columbia 
University; Roy E. Larsen, president 
of Time; and Lawrence G. Derthick, 
superintendent of schools of Chatta- 
nooga, now on a special assignment 
for the War Department in Germany; 
also Allison Davis, Willard E. Goslin, 
H. B. Bruner, and Gill Robb Wilson. 

At all three regional conferences, 
there will be convention exhibits cov- 
ering practically all phases of school 
materials and equipment. Thirty- 
three discussion groups will be held 
at each conference. Many will be con- 
ducted as joint meetings with NEA 
departments and other organizations. 

A Hospitality Hour on Monday 
afternoon will afford opportunity for 
those attending the conferences to get 






together informally. Hosts will be the 
state teachers association and the stat¢ 
association of superintendents. 

The Associated Exhibitors of the 
NEA will present a program on Tues 
day evening of each conference. ‘The 
Associated Exhibitors Scholarship 
Award for graduate study in school 
administration and the American Ed 
ucation Award will be announced at 
each meeting by Bert Cholet, presi 
dent. For entertainment, the group 
has obtained Ferde Grofé and _ his 
Symphonic Ensemble and the Socon 
Male Chorus for San Francisco, and 


Sigmund Romberg and his Concert 
Orchestra for Philadelphia and St 
Louis. 

HELEN H. Cox, editorial assistant 
AASA., 


Sleeping room reservations are handled thru 
local bureaus. Address requests: SAN FRAN 
CISCO—Herbert C. Clish, chairman, AASA 
Housing Bureau, Convention and Tourist Bu- 
reau, Room 200, Civic Auditorium. ST. LOUIS 
Philip J. Hickey, chairman, AASA Hotels Res 
ervation Bureau, 1420 Syndicate Trust Bldg., 
915 Olive St. PHILADELPHIA—Louis P. Hoyer, 
chairman, AASA Housing Bureau, Convention 
and Visitors Bureau, Architects Bldg., 17th 
and Sansom Sts. 








UR 28,000 highschools are rapidly 

becoming schools for all Ameri- 
can youth. Enroling almost three- 
fourths of all young people of high- 
school age, they are striving to de- 
velop programs that satisfy individual 
and community needs. 

Our more than 1700 colleges and 
universities, their 
resources to the limit to provide vet- 
erans and other students with an edu- 


too, have strained 


cation adequate to the problems and 
possibilities of our age. College at- 
tendance is now at the highest level 
in our history, and the prospect is for 
still greater enrolments in the decades 
just ahead. 


Whose Responsibility? 


Until recent years, the whole re- 
sponsibility for relating highschool 
preparation to college training fell 
upon the highschools. ‘Their programs 
were shaped largely by college de- 
mands for certain types of founda- 
tional work. This was reasonable at a 
time when only a small percent of 
young people—those who had definite 
college plans—went to highschool. 

But as enrolments mounted with 
the influx of millions of young people 
who had no college intentions, the 
highschool became more and more a 
place where students obtained their 
last formal schooling. 

Sensing their obligation to these 
youngsters, most highschools have 
been replacing some of the traditional 
college-preparatory courses with new 
and more relevant experiences. 

The growing independence of the 
highschool is wholesome. It should be 
properly safeguarded. As Burton Fow- 
ler has said, “It would be tragic in- 
deed if the new direction in which the 
highschools were moving before and 
during the war—toward a curriculum 
of richer social values, toward broad 
programs of community service, to- 
ward world outlook, and toward a 
dynamic citizenship—should bog down 
in a morass of college admission re- 
quirements, designed to control the 
crowd of applicants who wish to go 
to college.” 

Some educators advocate shifting 
to the colleges all responsibility for 
bridging the present gap between 
highschool and college. It is the task 
of the upper unit, they say, to take full 
account of students’ earlier education 
and to build advanced work upon it. 
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This solution is more reasonable, 
certainly, than to jeopardize the high- 
school’s work in terminal education 
by giving priority to college-bound 
students. 

However, we should not try to right 
our earlier mistake by going to the 
other extreme. We cannot ignore al- 
together the preparation of students 
who go on into higher education. 

Tens of thousands of students each 
year experience serious difficulty in 
making the transition from highschool 
to college. This fact is demonstrated 
by the sharp drop in school attendance 
at the end of the twelfth grade, by the 
excessive number of drop-outs in 
freshman and sophomore college years, 
and by the dissatisfaction with these 
transitional years which many able 
students express. 

Students need help with the prob- 
lems of going on to college. It is the 
business of both the highschool and 
the college to provide that help. The 
new freedom of the American high- 
school carries with it a corresponding 
responsibility for cooperating actively 
with colleges in meeting problems. 


Coordinated Planning 


Schools and colleges in my own 
state, Minnesota, are discovering some 
of the advantages that come from co- 
ordinated planning and action. Cer- 
tain steps to improve highschool-col- 
lege relationships were taken years 
ago, some by highschool groups and 
others by college authorities. 

More recent actions have been stim 
ulated by the dramatic increase in 
college attendance. Since Minnesota's 
problems are common to most states, 
developments in this one state will 
be used to illustrate the emerging 
national pattern of highschool-college 
relationships. 

As a state that must make more 
than an average effort to finance good 
schools and colleges, Minnesota has 
had to be ingenious in using the as- 
sets that lie in her people themselves. 

Highschool and college representa- 
tives, working together with lay leaders 
in the two-year-old Commission on 
Higher Education, are developing 
methods by which highschools can 
help students who intend to go to 
college and ways in which colleges, 
in turn, can furnish leadership and 
support for the total program of the 
lower schools. 


Highschool 


If highschools and colleges are to 


afford any real help to students who 
have 


college potentialities, reliable 


information must be secured concern- 


ing these students’ abilities, back- 


5 


grounds, interests, and goals. 


Finding and Guiding Qualified 
Students 


A statewide highschool testing pro- 


gram, sponsored jointly by Minnesota 


highschools and colleges, supplements 
the personnel records being developed 
by the highschools. 

These kinds of information help 
tremendously in highschool and pre- 
college counseling. Since students who 
are able to profit from college work 
can be identified early, appropriate 
provisions can often be made for 
their education. 

For the purpose of identifying gaps 
in the total educational program, Min- 
nesota highschools and colleges are 
also studying graduates’ careers. 

Recent studies show that colleges 
are still getting only half of the most 
capable students and an even smaller 
proportion of superior, tho not quite 
as outstanding, students. It is clear 
that many young people of high prom- 
ise settle down to living at levels far 
below their potentialities. 

Stimulated by these studies of the 
“erosion” of Minnesota’s human re- 
sources, public and private colleges 
in the state are now surveying their 
own former students. 

Since a college education is out of 
reach in dollars as well as in miles 
for many students, the Commission on 
Higher Education has recommended 
two types of state aid—scholarships to 
individual students and direct grants 
to public junior colleges. 

Commission studies show that a 
few additional junior colleges, strate- 
gically located, would bring college 
facilities within commuting reach of 
90% of Minnesota youth, instead of 
the present 70%. 


Determining College Readiness 


As more students seek admission to 
college, better ways of judging their 
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ollege Cooperation 


Highschools and institutions of higher education of Minnesota are 


improving the preparation of the students who will go to college. 


readiness to do college work are ur- 
gently needed. 

The findings of two recent Min- 
nesota experiments in college admis- 
sion support the conclusions reached 
elsewhere—that membership in_ par- 
ticular highschool courses, or even 
completion of the formal highschool 
program, is not essential to college 
success. 

New admission standards are there- 
fore giving increased attention to 
broad patterns of personal character- 
istics—to developed capacities—rather 
than to the particular course prepara- 
tion a student may have acquired. 

Colleges in Minnesota are also us- 
ing special tests and inventories, not 
to determine admission but to place 
students in the proper courses. 

Tests that probe the general edu- 
cation of students—their insights, their 
skills, their points of view—promise 
to afford highschool and college fac- 
ulties a new and more practical def- 
inition of what is meant by “college 
readiness.” 

Any highschool that gears its pro- 
gram to these broader educational 
goals will find that it is also preparing 
students more effectively for the re- 
sponsibilities that lie beyond the class- 
room. 


Adjusting College Programs 


Many students do not go to college, 
or drop out early in their college 
careers, because course offerings are 
narrowly limited or not sufficiently 
related to out-of-school life. Several 
studies of this problem have chal- 
lenged college faculties to examine 
critically their present curriculums 
and to re-design some of them along 
more functional lines. 

The Minnesota Commission has 
also been exploring needs for new 
types of programs which would pre- 
pare students in one or two _ post- 


highschool years for technical and 
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semi-professional jobs and for active 
citizenship. 

College courses are likewise being 
adjusted to the highschool back- 
grounds of students. In consequence, 
fewer freshmen encounter excessive 
overlapping and duplication of con- 
tent as they move from highschool to 
college courses in the same field. And 
fewer students experience the frustra- 
tion that comes when college instruc- 
tion requires an understanding of 
principles or a command of basic skills 
not acquired in highschool work. 

Skilled counseling, too, is helping 
students adjust to differences in the 
character of instruction and in the 
general atmosphere of learning ahd 
study at the college level. 


Improving Relationships 


Adequate communication between 
college and highschool teachers helps 
to break down prejudices and miscon- 
ceptions. Instead of relying on mem- 
ories of their own highschool experi- 
ences, college faculty members are 
being encouraged to visit highschool 
classes in their own fields of instruc- 
tion. Conferences are being sponsored 
in which highschool and college staff 
members discuss mutual problems. 

Cooperative relationships are also 
encouraged by provision of better 
kinds of training for prospective high- 
school teachers and for experienced 
teachers who want further help. Simi- 
larly, leadership by college and 
university staff members in studying 
educational problems at all levels 
contributes potently to this end. 

Illustrative of joint studies of high- 
school problems undertaken this past 
year are an exploration of reasons why 
many farm boys do not attend high- 
school, an analysis of the characteristic 
duties of Minnesota highschool teach- 
ers, and a survey of the guidance 
programs in secondary schools. 

Experience in Minnesota suggests 


RUTH E. ECKERT 


Professor of Higher Education and 
Coordinator of Educational Research 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


that joint programs of study help 
build cooperative attitudes, 

Many studies are needed that follow 
the development of individual stu- 
dents as they progress thru highschool 
and college programs. The abilities 
necessary for successful work at each 
level should be identified, and their 
relationships to effective personal and 
social living traced. 

Experimentation of this kind re- 
quires the support of an informed 
public. The public must therefore 
be helped to understand the social 
purposes that our schools and colleges 
serve in a democracy and the ways 
these programs must be strengthened. 

Improved highschool-college rela- 
tions will be achieved not by profes- 
sional educators alone but by all men 
and women who want the best possible 
education for tomorrow’s citizens. 
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hw Y)KING and sewing! Is not that 
still the impression of many lay- 


men and some teachers concerning the 


areas ol the curriculum 


learning in 
designated as “home economics’? 


Important as these have been in 


helping young people with some of 
then probl ms, they are not adequate 


to fulfil their needs for living in then 


homes now or participating as part 


ners in a home of their own later. 


lo meet needs of 


living— 


the more realistic 


youth for home and family 


a longtime objective of education 
home economics has been seeking to 
reach broader goals. 

For these broadened 


years goals 


were merely a vision since the rapid 
together with 
the lack of adequate preparation of 
did the field, 


made progress slow. However, spade 


turnover of teachers, 


those who remain in 


work continued both on the training 
and experience levels until today it 
is possible to point to progress. 
Studying Personal Problems 
Starting with the ninth grade, let us 
watch a group that is studying per- 
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A Slice out of Real Life. 


Home economics is making a real con- 


tribution to home and family living. 


sonal problems. In one class, we see 
a group of girls discussing the use of 
time. Since time is 


their tree 


closely knit into problems of the fam 


free 


ily, consideration of how to get thei 
share of work done more quickly and 
easily is a present need, as is also 
satisfying ways to'use free time, 

In another group, a panel discus 
sion is being conducted on how to get 
and keep friends. Simple ways of en- 
tertaining friends come into the pic 
ture, especially for those who live in 
crowded quarters. 

Peek into one of those groups some 
other day and you may find the girls 
trying on different colors and different 
necklines to find those most becoming. 
This leads toward selection of clothes 
for a school-age girl. 

Look again and find a group that 
with a dif- 
ferent “hair-do” from the day before. 
From this as an interesting starter. 
they proceed to work further on 
grooming. 


has come to school, each 


MILDRED WEIGLEY WOOD 


Supervisor, Homemaking Education 
Phoenix Union Highschool, Phoenix, Arizone 


tune in 
with the family on the many personal 


Home economics tries to 
problems the girl meets at this age 
when she wants to gain her freedom 
from family domination but lacks the 
experience to do so successfully. Home 
economics helps her gain experience. 

\s this period of increasing desire 
for freedom develops, some of the 
girls’ personal problems become areas 
of dissension at home. It is distinctly 
helpful when Mary comes home with 
the reaction of her peers and teachers. 


Food and Clothing 


Altho home economics is no longer 
merely cooking and sewing, it recog: 
nizes that provision of food and cloth- 
ing is an activity of every family. 

So you will find Jane in a group in 
a kitchen preparing a whole meal, 
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with opportunity not only to learn 
skills but also to carry out the man- 
agement end of providing food. Jane 
finds that working in a group with a 
common goal means sharing and show- 
ing basic consideration for each mem- 
ber—an experience in democratic liv- 
ing. 

Poday, economics 
recognizes that the clothing problem 
of the family is not one of production 
only, Susan's needs are not limited to 
learning to sew. Far more important 
may be the learning that comes from 
studying what to look for in ready-to- 
wear clothing, how to plan clothes ap- 
propriate for different occasions, and 
how to do this at low cost. 

Watch Susan's classroom group, 
raising questions based on real gar- 
ments, as to how to choose wisely— 
and it is easy to understand why her 
parents are beginning to give her more 
freedom to do her own buying. Help- 
ing families give young people increas- 
ing freedom is a contribution home 
economics can make if it keeps alert 
to presentday problems. 


because home 


Home Management 


If you go into one school, you may 
find small groups of students reor- 
ganizing cupboards or desks. Others 
may be planning for a tea or a trip 
to the grocery. Still others may be 
trying to find simplified ways of clean- 
ing silver, making hot chocolate, or 
cleaning a room. 

Here girls are studying home man- 
agement not just by talking about it 
but by carrying out experiences in 
management. 

When Barbara goes home, some of 
these experiences can be translated 
into organizing bureau drawers, plan- 
ning the holiday dinner for mother, 
finding ways to save time in washing 
the dishes. Barbara begins to feel of 
more significance when she can assist 
with the planning and can carry out 
some of these plans rather than re- 


maining only at the “doing” level. 
Home economics provides the ex- 


perience that gives both her and her 
family the confidence that she can 
enter into the management picture at 
home, thereby achieving a role of 
some importance. 


Effective Shopping 


Enter another class at the end of 
the term and watch the students, who 
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have been studying how. to shop effec- 
tively, present their best buys under 
50¢. 

Noreen presents a large handker- 
chief she bought which serves several 
purposes, all of them important to 
her—a bit of color in her pocket, a 
scarf for the neck of her two-piece 
dress, and something to tie over her 
hair for tennis. 

Stepping into another room in this 
same school, you would see a variety 
of place-mats and wastebaskets, rugs, 
lampshades, and storage chests around 
the room—a realistic approach to 
helping with the housing program 
today. Every girl is interested in mak- 
ing her room or part of a room attrac- 
tive and convenient. 

Later the class finds a family that 
would like help in planning the space 
in a new small house to be built. In 
helping with this project, opportunity 
comes for a better understanding of 
some of the broader housing interests. 
Family life is so interwoven with 
housing today that all possible help 
needs to be given to increased under- 
standing of the problem. 


The Play School 

Let’s look at an experience that is 
a part of many homemaking depart- 
ments. It is a play school held for a 
period of weeks in which boys and 
girls participate in its organization 
and planning, as well as observing 
and helping to guide children. Atti- 
tudes of the children of the highschool 
participants in the play school who 
appear after a period of years offer 
the best evidence that this is a truly 
functioning experience. 

Many parents, too, who tell of 
interest based on common experience, 
suggest that home economics is pro- 
moting communication within the 
family. 


Working Together on Problems 

In the eleventh and twelfth grades, 
more and more boys are participating 
with girls in a program designed to 
help them understand themselves and 
others, and to plan for the future. 
Groups consider how to get along 
with others at this age, how to work 
toward freer expression of all family 
members. 

Consideration of ways of reducing 
friction centering around use of radio 
and car, choice of friends and recre- 


ation, and the ever-present “late hour” 
problem directs thinking to seeing 
both sides of the question and leads 
to better rapport at home. 

In many schools, parents are coming 
into the for 
thereby bringing the point of view of 
young and old together in closer co 
operation. 


classroom discussion, 


Young people are also going to 
church and into other situations with 
the background of understanding 
they have acquired in class, The en- 
thusiasm with which younger and 
older groups participate in these ex 
periences lends credence to the view- 
point that family-life education helps 
establish creative relations which are 
the basis for growth of all family 
members. 


Courtship and Marriage 

Finally, no program which has a 
major goal to improve family life can 
side-step the responsibility of helping 
these young people with their prob- 
lems of courtship and marriage. 

It is useless to say, “Time enough 
for this later,” or “Let them get it in 
college.” Many highschool students 
are married and raising a family by 
the time those who go to college grad- 
uate, and today everyone is conscious 
of the number of married college 
students. 

To help these young people under- 
stand what is known thru studies and 
clinical evidence concerning success- 
ful marriage is surely a responsibility 
of education. Home economics is as- 
suming its share of this obligation. 
To help highschool youth realistic- 
ally, some attention must be given to 
success both in managing the home 
and in wage-earning. 

Home economics is pointing the 
way to the special home-management 
problems involved under these circum- 
stances. What are the financial re- 
sponsibilities of youth with a job who 
live at home? How shall the couple 
with two incomes manage the money? 
What are the expenses of a wile who 
is working outside the home? 

Perhaps the best description of what 
home economics is trying to do in 
education for home and family is 
contained in the remark of a girl who 
had participated in many of the ex- 
periences described here: “Home eco- 
nomics is just a slice out of real life, 
isn’t it?” 
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the 


Third General Conterence of 
United Nations Educational, 
‘Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
which was held in Beirut, Lebanon, 
from to December 11, 
1948, marked the completion of the 
first two years of that specialized agen- 
cy of the United Nations. 


November 17 


Progress despite Difficulties 

That these have been extremely dif- 
ficult years in which to launch a new 
organization devoted to international 
cooperation is evident, for the growing 
political tensions between nations 
have added immeasurably to the ord1- 
nary problems involved in establish- 
ing an administrative machine and 
stafing it with competent personnel 
drawn from many countries. 

In addition, the financial difficulties 
confronting most of Unesco’s member 
states have resulted in the provision 
of a budget woefully inadequate to 
the task of mobilizing the forces of ed- 
ucation, culture in a 
worldwide movement tor peace. When 
one compares the eight million dollars 
provided Unesco for its global pro- 
eram with the 15 billion dollars which 
the United States alone is presently 


science, and 


spending for military preparedness, 
one acquires a more sympathetic per- 
spective toward the relatively slow 
progress which Unesco has made. 
But that 
achieved 


been 
from the 
very informative report submitted by 
the director-general at Beirut but 
from the growing evidence that the 
ideals of Unesco are gaining strength 
in most countries not associated with 
the Soviet bloc. During the past year, 
the member states have increased from 
32 to 44, and the number of national 
commissions has grown from 13 to 28. 
The very location of the Conference 
in Beirut offered the delegates a dra- 
matic opportunity to feel some of the 
tensions dividing the world. Altho 
pleasantly housed in an _ attractive 
building specially constructed for the 
purpose by the generosity of the Leb- 
anese government, the conference 
could not escape the grim fact that the 
fighting in Palestine was nearby. 


real progress has 


is clear not only 
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Unesco Begins Its Third Year 


Its first meeting was rocked by the 
attempt of a Lebanese delegate to bai 
the observer of a Jewish nonofficial or- 
ganization. While a crisis which might 
have affected even the existence ol 
Unesco was finally avoided, chielly 
thru the firm but tactful stand of the 
chairman ol the United States delega- 
tion, the conterence continued to be 
made aware of the Palestine hostilities 
by the presence in Lebanon of tens of 
thousands of destitute Arab refugees 
who had fled from their homes. 

There were also frequent reminders 
of the unstable economic base in Leb- 
anon and the other Arab countries, 
and of the fact that freedom of speech 
is still a luxury in many places. 


Accomplishments in Education 


Limitations of space prevent more 
than a brief summary here of the 
major accomplishments and plans of 
Unesco in the single field of educa- 
tion, altho genuine achievements have 
been the natural 
social sciences, and cultural activities. 


made in sciences, 

To educators interested in Unesco, 
one of the most encouraging develop- 
ments during the past year has been 
the combination within a single ad- 
ministrative unit of the various edu- 
cational projects which had previous- 
ly been scattered thru several bureaus 
of the secretariat. 

This consolidation accom- 
plished under the direction of Clar- 
ence Beeby, the new assistant director- 
general in charge of education, who 
has brought to his duties great pro- 
fessional competence. 

Real gains have finally become ap- 
parent in the “fundamental education 
project,” which is concerned with as- 
sisting member states to conduct mass 
movements in basic education for the 
purpose of reducing illiteracy and of 
raising general standards of living. 

Policies have been formulated, and 
during the coming year emphasis will 
be placed upon linking up with 
Unesco, as “associated projects,” out- 
standing activities in fundamental 
education currently being carried on 
in various member states. Thru a bul- 
letin, soon to appear, information 


was 


KENDRIC N. MARSHALL 


Director, Division of International 
Educational Relations, United States 
Office of Education 


“Lp «em 


about new technics and materials will 
be made available to interested per- 
sons thruout the world. However, the 
fundamental education “pilot proj- 
undertaken in 1948 in China, 
East Africa, and Haiti, have yielded 
disappointing results, primarily as a 
result of factors for which Unesco was 
not responsible. It is probable that 
in 1949 these projects will either be 


ects” 


terminated or considerably changed. 

One of the most significant accom- 
plishments of Unesco in 1948 was the 
holding of a preparatory conference 
of representatives of universities, to 
consider various problems of higher 
education and to discuss the feasibility 
of an international association of uni- 
versities. 

Representatives of 34 countries met 
at the University of Utrecht and, in 
addition to preparing valuable reports 
on certain higher-educational topics, 
established an interim bureau to lay 
the groundwork for an international 
association of universities. The recom- 
mendations are expected to be sub- 
mitted for consideration in 1950. 

During the summer of 1948, Unesco 
sponsored three international educa- 
tional seminars—in England, Cvecho- 
slovakia, and the United States—in all 
of which representatives of American 
classroom teachers participated [re- 
ported in “Education for Internation- 
al Understanding,” November 1948 
JOURNAL, pages 530-32]. 

As a result of the valuable experi- 
ence gained from these ventures in in- 
ternational cooperation, the Bierut 
Conference decided that two seminars 
should be held in the summer of 1949 
—one in the Far East and one in 
Brazil, at which mass illiteracy will be 
the topic. 

Furthermore, preparations will be 
commenced immediately for two sem- 
inars in 1950, one on the teaching of 
geography and the other on the revi- 
sion of textbooks. 
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A Report on the Unesco 


Conference at Beirut 


In the 
the secretariat is about to publish a 


“adult-education projects,” 


pamphlet, Unesco and Adult Educa- 
tion, and has gathered most of the 
data for an International Directory of 
{dult Education, which will list by 
countries the persons and organiza- 
tions active in the field and will give 
information concerning special devel- 
opments. 

Phe 1949 budget includes provision 
for an international conference of 
leaders and workers in adult educa- 
tion. Unesco has accepted the invita- 
tion of the Danish government to hold 
the conference in that country this 
coming June. 

Unesco’s “project in education for 
international understanding” has been 
chiefly limited, during the past year, 
to making arrangements for two inter- 
national competitions which are pres- 
ently being held on the subject, ““To- 
gether We Build a New World.” An- 
nouncement of the winners in these 
essay and poster contests is planned 
for the spring of 1949. 

Partly due to the opposition of the 
United States delegation, no further 
competitions of this sort are being 
contemplated. 

It should be mentioned that the 
failure of Unesco to formulate more 
vigorous and positive projects in this 
important field of teaching interna- 
tional understanding has been one of 
the points on which the secretariat has 
been most criticized by US educators. 

The “project for the improvement 
of textbooks,” which aims to encour- 
age member states to study their texi- 
books with a view to eliminating ma- 
terial which prejudices the develop- 
ment of understanding between peo- 
ples, has been handicapped until re- 
cently by the lack of competent staff. 
At present, the project is supervised 
by an outstanding expert, who has 
formulated a statement of principles 
and has prepared a model plan for 
the analysis of textbooks. 

In the field of “general education,” 
the 1949 program emphasizes a study 
of the role of science, the collection 
and distribution of information con- 
cerning the arts, and assistance in 
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A close-up on the campus of the American 
University at Beirut. Left to right—George 
V. Allen, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs and chairman of the US 
Delegation to Unesco; Mrs. Louise Wright, 
director of the Chicago Council on For- 


achieving international cooperation 
among linguists and language teach- 
ers. 


Clearinghouse Function 


Probably the chief novelty in the 
1949 educational program is the em- 
phasis to be placed upon what is called 
the “clearinghouse” function olf 
Unesco, as a means of making the full- 
est possible use of the limited staff. 

According to the plans, the special- 
ists in the education division will, on 
the one hand, seek to discover the most 
pressing educational problems of 
member states, while, on the other 
hand, they will try to ascertain the out- 
standing contributions which member 
states are making to the solution of 
these and other problems. 

Then, acting as brokers in the edu- 
cational marketplace, the Unesco spe- 
cialists will help to bring together 
those seeking assistance and those who 
have technics and materials to offer. 

To prevent the diffusion of energies 
and the collection of useless data, the 
clearinghouse activities will be essen- 
tially limited to educational projects 
in which Unesco is already concerned. 
The work, to be carried on thru cor- 
respondence, field trips, and confer- 
ences of experts. 

Also, upon the request of member 
states, Unesco will send consultative 
educational missions to conduct sur- 
veys and prepare recommendations. 
Plans have already been made for 
sending such missions to Afghanistan 
and the Philippines during 1949. 





eign Affairs: Kenneth Holland, US ad- 
viser to Unesco at Paris. In the back- 
ground at extreme left is W. Albert 
Noyes, Jr., noted American scientist, and 
at extreme right, J. Weedon, Australian 
educator. 


Brief mention should be made of 
certain activities related to education 
which do not fall under the supervi- 
sion of the education division. These 
include continuing projects in the ed- 
ucational reconstruction of the war- 
devastated countries and in the inter- 
national exchange of persons. 

In the former, a gradual shift from 
reconstruction to construction is an- 
ticipated after this year. In the latter, 
the first of a series of publications will 
presently appear, listing over 10,000 
fellowship offerings in 20 countries. 
Plans were also approved at Beirut for 
modest informational 
Germany and Japan. 


programs in 


The general conference at Beirut 
marked the end of the two-year stew- 
ardship of Julian Huxley as director- 
general and the appointment of Jaime 
Torres Bodet as his successor. 

As one looks back over the infant 
years of Unesco, with their many frus- 
trations and disappointments, he feeis 
that the devoted efforts of Dr. Huxley 
merit for him the respect of all who 
look forward to the development of 
a peaceful world community. 

Dr. Torres Bodet brings to his new 
responsibilities the unique experience 
of having been a former minister of 
education and a minister of foreign 
affairs in Mexico. His combination of 
administrative skill and philosophical 
insight should be of great value to 
Unesco as it moves from its formative 
period to its role as active participant 
in the struggle to construct an endur 
ing peace. 
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Some Skills for Improving/|C 


DAVID H. JENKINS 
and 
ALVIN ZANDER 


Research Center for Group Dynamics 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


LMOST evervone has participated 
A in a group which seems unable 
to make progress. Members quarrel, 
get off the topic, lose interest, and 
strive to impress each other. Yet most 
creups would like to work toward 
etter results. 
however, is some- 
must be learned, and 
learned by the members of the group 
working it out together, by helping 
each other to improve ability to take 
part in the group. Changing or im- 
proving the leadership alone is not 
enough—the entire group has a re- 
sponsibility to change. 

To 
group 
ability: 


Improvement, 
thing which 


become 
needs 


more productive, a 


to develop increased 


[1] To exchange ideas among the 
members freely and clearly, using 
language understood by everyone and 
with no fears of starting arguments or 
hurting feelings. 

(2] ‘To examine objectively how 
well the group and its members are 
working. 

{3} To share the leadership jobs 
among the group members and to be- 
come sensitive to the feelings of all. 

[4] ‘To accept new ideas and new 
members into the group without ir- 
reparable conflict, and to discipline 
itself to work toward long-range ob- 
jectives, and to profit from failures. 

[5] To think clearly about its own 
problems, finding causes and working 
thru to some solutions. 

[6] To adjust its procedures and 
plans to meet the feelings and the 
desires of the members. 

[7] To create new jobs or commit- 
tees as needed and to terminate them, 


or the group itself, when the need is 
passed, 
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There are special skills which a 
group may use on itself for improving 
its effectiveness. 


The Group Observer 
One way for a group to collect in- 
formation about itself is to use a “‘pro- 
ductivity observer.” The observer is a 
member of the group who has the re- 
sponsibility to watch the 
process. 


group 


Acting as a selective mirror for the 
group, he notes the difficulties it gets 
into when working thru a_ problem. 
Then, usually near the end of the 
meeting, he points out the difficulties 
which the members were too busy to 
identify during the discussion, altho 
they perhaps felt that something was 
wrong. 

When the observer makes his com- 
ments, his task is to remind the group 
of what happened, to encourage group 
members to analyze why it happened 
as it did, and to suggest ways which 
the group might act differently and 
more effectively. He does not sit in 
judgment. 


Postmeeting Suggestion Slips 

Another way for the group to gain 
information about itself is to have 
members, at the end of the meeting, 
fill in blanks such as this: 


How did you feel this session was 
today? (Please check) — 


. Excellent 
.Good 

.All right 
. Mediocre 
-No good 


Suggestions for improvement of future 
meetings: 


| Please do not sign your name. 








A summary of the ratings given the 
meeting helps the group identify some 
of its difficulties. Frequently the com- 
ments point to special problems which 
need attention in the group either by 


the leader or by 
ship. 


the entire member- 


Comparison of these comments and 
ratings from meeting to meeting can 
give indication as to whether mem- 
bers feel the group is progressing. 

The observer collects objective data; 
the postmeeting sheets collect sub- 
jective. By putting both together, the 
group has more complete information 
as a basis for realistic 


necessary any 


planning for improvement. 


Experimenting in Working Together 


When ideas for improvement are 
agreed upon, it is wise to test them to 
see how well they will work. The ob 
vious method is to make a change in 
some part of the procedures to see what 
effects that change has on the func 
tioning of the group, 

Willingness to “try it’’ seems to be 
a sign of a vigorous group. The group 
might plan to use more subcommit- 
tees, or to talk to the point, to sum- 
marize more often, to make decisions 
more clearcut, to get to know each oth 
er better, to work faster. However, 
tradition and habit are often a strong 
barrier to this kind of experimenta- 
tion. 

Another method for trying out new 
ideas is role-playing, the spontaneous 
enacting of the situation by part of 
the group, with the rest of the group 
observing what is happening. 

After the episode is completed, the 
entire group then discusses it from the 
viewpoint of the participants and how 
they felt and of the observers and 
what they saw happening. 

For example, a group may ask one 
of its committees to hold a short meet- 
ing while the other members observe. 
The entire group then analyzes and 
diagnoses the problems of operation 
seen or experienced in this committee 
session. From the diagnosis may come 
suggestions about the kinds of im- 
provements which would be helpful to 
this group. 

Role-playing can also be used for 
trving out some of these suggestions 
to see how well they work. The com- 
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mittee might go back into session with 
ihe participants’ trying to change their 
behavior in line with the suggestions 
viven by the group. 

[his sort of experience serves as the 
‘esting ground for new ideas. Every- 
one in the group can assist in the eval- 
uation of the new ideas. 

Often role-playing serves a third 
purpose. Once a new method or idea 
is selected, it can be practiced by the 


group several times until everyone 
feels able to use it in “real life.” The 
need for practice is just as great in the 
group improvement as in any other 
skill area, 

These are but a few of the tools for 
improving group production. The im- 
portant thing is for groups to become 
objective about themselves and to find 
out what they are trying to do and 
how they can do it better. 


= 


The National Training Laboratory 
In Group Dynamics 


HE articles on applied group dy- 

namics in education, in each issue 
of THE JOURNAL this school year, have 
indicated the stake that all areas of 
education have in improving the ef- 
ficiency with which groups work. 

It may be the classroom teacher, 
secking a more effective approach to 
learning or trying to provide students 
with vital training in working togeth- 
er. It may be the supervisor, trying to 
improve the professional ability of 
teachers thru meetings or workshops. 
It may be the counselor who realizes 
that the most effective guidance comes 
in working with student groups. It 
may be the administrator, trying to 
change an apathetic and resistant staff 
into a smooth-working team. 

With every group of educators, 
there is an almost universal desire to 
bring about improvement in group 
operation and to learn to analyze and 
reduce the forces that block a change 
to a higher level of human relations. 

Persons in other occupational areas 
—the personnel director of industry, 
the union leader, the social worker— 
all face similar problems of leadership 
and resistance to change. 

It is against this background of need 
that the National Training Labora- 
tory in Group Development has 
grown. To meet a request from the 
state of Connecticut for the training 


< 
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of community leaders in intergroup 
problems, a training program was un- 
dertaken in the summer of 1946 by 
the Research Center for Group Dy- 
namics (then at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology) with the help 
of the NEA Division of Adult Educa- 
tion Services, 

The training aimed to_ increase 
skills in human relations and group 
leadership of 75 community leaders, 
many of them teachers. 

At the same time, a carefully 
planned research program studied 
phases of leadership behavior and its 
effect on group activity. Tests were 
made as to whether training small 
community teams of leaders was more 
effective than training individual lead- 
ers. This workshop emphasized skills 
of human relations rather than facts 
about community structure. 

The success of this experiment in- 
dicated the need for a laboratory in 
which key leaders in all areas of work 
could join with social scientists and 
human-relations trainers for the re- 
search and training in the problems of 
bringing about group growth and of 
the democratic encouragement of de- 
sirable change of attitude and _ be- 
havior. The National Training Lab- 
oratory in Group Development, spon- 
sored by the NEA and the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics, now at 


the University of Michigan, has (with 
the cooperation of such institutions 
as Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Springfield College; the Uni- 
versities of Michigan, California, Chi 
cago, Cornell, Ohio State, and IIli- 
nois), held two summer laboratory 
sessions at Gould Academy, Bethel, 
Maine, and will hold future labora- 
tories. 

Funds from the Office of Naval Re- 
search and from the Carnegie Con 
poration of New York have made pos- 
sible much of the research or training 
during these two summers. 

At the laboratory, the 100 delegate 
participants — leaders from public 
school systems, universities, adult-edu- 
cation programs, industry, labor, gov- 
ernment, social-work groups, and com- 
munity organizations—and the 50 re- 
search and training staff members 
have explored together problems ol 
group growth and change. 

Small groups, each aided by a 
trained leader and group observer, 
have used themselves as laboratory 
subjects for the study of forces affect- 
ing group behavior. 

At the same time, each group has 
set up small experiments within itselt 
to test out new ways of working to- 
gether or of producing change in a 
group situation. 

Finally, research data collected from 
all groups by the research team have 
been given back to the groups for 
further analysis of group behavior. 

Participants from the laboratories 
have returned to work with their own 
and other staffs and to serve as a core 
of interest and skill in greater group 
efficiency in their organizations and 
communities. 

As the laboratory approaches its 
third three-weeks summer session, 
again to be held in Bethel, Maine, 
June 19-July 8, emphasis is being 
placed on the acceptance of teams of 
two or more members from the same 
organization or area. 

Strategic teams from school systems 
or local education associations, select- 
ed to represent various professional 
interests, might return to render use- 
ful service in group relationships, 

Further information may be secured 
from the Division of Adult Education 
Services, NEA headquarters. 

—LELAND P. BRADFORD, director of 
the Laboratory and of the NEA Di- 
vision of Adult Education Services. 
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The TEACHER and the COUNSELOR 


— friends or enemétes/ 


ISS Hall is perplexed. She doesn’t 

know whether to be just mildly 
resentful or thoroly angry. She would 
preter to go on in her usual equable 
manner if she could. It isn’t that Mrs. 
thompson, the sophomore counselor, 
is naturally a busybody. Miss Hall has 
known her for years and regarded her 
less as a friend. But last year 
Thompson became one of the 


more o1 
Mrs. 
new counsclors—and now there is this 
affair of Lucy. 

Miss Hall had failed Lucy in geom- 
etry at the end of the second term. It 
was one ol those “Come-now-vyou-can- 
do-better” failures, intended to en- 
courage the girl to buckle down. Lucy 
could do much better work, there was 
no doubt about that. Her grade for 
the first term had been average. Miss 
Hall had supposed that with this re- 
buke Lucy would bring her work up 
again before the end of the semester— 
and that would be that. 

gut last Thursday, the day after 
erades came out, there had been the 
note from Mrs. Thompson. In a hur- 
ried Miss Hall had had 
laid before her something of what this 
failure in geometry was going to mean 
to Lucy. 

For one thing, her father would 
beat her—with a strap. Her step- 
mother would keep her housebound 
lor the next month. As for Lucy her- 
self, who had come weeping to her 


conference, 


counselor, what would this experience 
have meant? What kind of psycho- 
logical scar might it not have left? 

Now, as Miss Hall recalls the inter- 
view with Mrs. Thompson and _ the 
promise that she made to reconsider 
the grade, she is trulv confused. She 
gave the grade in good faith. It was 
what Lucy deserved. 

\nd yet there was so much about 
Lucy of which she had not been aware. 
She hadn't thought about Lucy’s 
home or about Lucy’s father and 
mother, except vaguely as being there 
to reinforce the school’s attitude to- 
ward Lucy by helping her become a 
better student of geometry. She hadn’t 
known of the long series of household 
conflicts over the girl that Mrs. 
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Thompson had been able to tell her 
about. 

Should Miss Hall, then, be angry at 
this interference or resentful—or per- 
haps even grateful? She really doesn’t 
know. 

One thing, however, Miss Hall does 
know: there is something wrong in her 
school in the relationship between 
teacher and counselor. Why should it 
have taken a virtual crisis to bring 
Miss Hall the information about Lucy 
that Mrs. Thompson had been collect- 
ing for two years? 

The experience of Miss Hall is not 
unique. The uneasiness that she feels 
is all too often felt by teachers whose 
chief contact with counselors is at time 
of crisis. What may be done to help 
the teacher and the counselor join 
forces in the promotion of student 
welfare? 


Understanding the Counseling 
Process 


Perhaps the first essential in, bring- 
ing teacher and counselor together is 
that the teacher must understand the 
nature of the counseling process, the 
relationship between counselor and 
student, and the relationship in which 
a counselor stands to the teacher, all 
of which are interwoven. 

At first explanation, the teacher may 
feel that the insistence in the literature 
of counseling upon the freeing of the 
counselor from the stigma of discipli- 
nary duties casts a kind of insult upon 
the teacher-student relationship, 

Yet the teacher begins to under- 
stand, as he has the counseling process 
interpreted, that this “license” lies at 
the very center of the counseling proc- 
ess. The student needs to feel that 
there is one adult in the school who 
knows all there is to know about him, 
who will listen to whatever he has to 
say, and will assist the student as he 
can. 

With his teaching load, the teacher 
is ready enough to agree that he him- 
self can assume this role for only a 
small number of the students whom 
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Curriculum Consultant 
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and Phoenix College 


he sees daily. The counselor then 
stands defined in his true position as 
an additional school service, set up to 
augment the work of the teacher. 

As for the relationship of teacher 
and counselor, by the very nature of 
the counseling will be 
strained if teacher and counselor do 
not work together. 


set-up it 


For one thing, the counselor comes 
to know a great deal about the teacher. 
In other days, a teacher was “evalu- 
ated” officially by students only as the 
occasional student got into serious 
trouble. Under the counseling pro- 
cedure, there is an opportunity for all 
the students of all of the teachers to 
report periodically to someone in the 
school upon. their the 
work they are doing and the person- 
alities they are encountering. The 
counselor collects data that can be ol 
great value to the teacher personally 
and to groups of teachers profession- 
ally. 

However, if the counselor works 
apart from the teachers whose stu- 
dents he counsels and becomes merely 
a repository for the private thinking 
of his several hundred young clients, 
he is surely not making the best use of 
his first-hand information, either in 
the interest of the student or the 
teacher. From the very pressure of his 
conscience, he may begin to make re- 
marks obliquely about the failure of 
some subject fields to provide for stu- 
dent needs. 

Worse yet, he may begin, in his iso- 
lation, to think of individual teachers 
as being hurried and insensitive in 
their dealings with young persons, as 
being all that they will sometimes be 
accused by some students of being. 

The counselor who could under 
such circumstances keep contempt 


reactions to 
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from appearing in his tone of voice or 
approach would be unusual. The 
teacher who sensed this and could re- 
main free of suspicion and resentment 
would be equally rare. Teacher and 
counselor, then, must work together if 
they are to avoid such feelings. 


Continuous and Close Cooperation 


Thus we come to the second essen- 
tial in a program to promote under- 
standing between teacher and coun- 
selor: they must not merely under- 
stand together the functions and proc- 
ess of counseling, they must also work 
together closely and continuously. 

Miss Hall should have had some of 
the information that Mrs. ‘Thompson 
had collected about Lucy. If there had 
been an earlier crisis during the year 
in which another of Lucy’s teachers 
might have been involved, as perhaps 
there was, Miss Hall could have been 
invited to a joint conference on the 
problem. From such a conference, she 
would have gained some of the under- 
standing she needed to deal with Lucy. 

The counselor is presumed to have 
the time to find out things about stu- 
dents which the teacher does not 
know. The “dog-in-the-mangerish” at- 
titude toward this private informa- 
tion, which characterized some coun- 
selors in earlier days, is not often 
found now. Counselors generally have 
assumed the responsibility of helping 
teachers understand the confidential 
nature of certain information collected 
from student and parent. 

The reason that Mrs. Thompson 
had not given Miss Hall information 
that Miss Hall could have used before 
she failed Lucy is, in all probability, 
that Mrs. Thompson had been very 
busy and had not got around to the 
setting up of a procedure by which 
she would be able to share her infor- 
mation regularly and economically. 

The case conference, in which all 
teachers of a student are given addi- 
tional insight into his behavior, would 
do much to help both Mrs. Thompson 
in her task of assisting her clients and 
Miss Hall and her colleagues in theirs 
of teaching more effectively. 

Other conferences. that might be 
held by the counselor and groups of 
teachers could deal with the interpre- 
tation of available test data. By work- 
ing thru samples of group data or by 
reporting upon the test scores of an in- 
dividual, the counselor may clarify the 
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meaning of such information and also 
arouse teacher interest in its greate1 
use. 

From such conferences, small or 
large, with departments or faculties, 
the counselor may build not merely 
understanding and interest but  per- 
haps even a demand for a greater 
share of this information to be readily 
available to the teachers for use in the 
classroom as daily need arises. 

Also, thru conferences of counselor 
and teachers, some of the general in- 
sights gleaned thru the periodic inter- 
views of hundreds of students may be 
shared. The teacher who sometimes 
assumes that the main function of the 
counselor is to assure the placement of 
only the best students in his class 
might then be helped to see that there 
must be some place for all of the stu- 
dents. From this point, with the assist- 
ance of whatever is available to the 
school in the way of curriculum serv- 
ices, something of profit might pos- 
sibly come. 


Use of Classroom Opportunities 

A third essential for establishing de- 
sirable relations between 
and teacher is that the counselor 
should understand and help the teach- 


counselor 


a. 


The young man paused as his eyes 
caught the words on the bulletinboard: 
“Take life as you find it, but don’t 
leave it so.” At length he commented to 
himself: ‘Therein lies the summation of 
my responsibility as a teacher. If I can 
change the lives of those who come un- 
der my tutelage, so they may live more 
abundantly, I shall not have taught in 
vain.’—M. Fern Slusher, 
teacher, Moline, Illinois. 


4 


highschool 


er make use of the opportunities for 
therapy that lie in the classroom. 
When the teacher has understood 
thoroly the nature of counseling proc- 
ess and function and begun to par- 
ticipate regularly in conferences on in- 
dividuals and groups about which the 
counselor is professionally charged to 
collect information, then the develop- 
ment of the third essential is not too 
difficult. It comes really from the work- 
ing together of teacher and counselor. 
Except in those few schools where 
the counselor is given time to have the 
necessary series of lengthy conferences 
with his problem counselees, the coun- 


selor must depend upon the teacher 
for a good share of the follow-up of 
his cases. 

Lucy cannot see her counselor daily, 
but if all goes well, she will see Miss 
Hall at nine oclock five days a week. 
Miss Hall may need some assistance ih 
understanding just what it is that she 
can do to help Lucy. However, one 
thing we may be sure of: knowing 
what she now does about Lucy, she 
will never be able to think of her as 
she once did. She will see Lucy in a 
much broader social context. 

Given the help that the competent 
counselor can offer, once acquainted 
with the agreements reached between 
the counselor and the student, the 
teacher has the opportunity to provide 
the student with an environment for 
desirable growth in new directions. 
With the counselor’s help, the teach- 
er’s task is simplified. He works less 
olten in the dark. And without the 
teacher, the counselor cannot see ac- 
complished all that needs to be done. 

Thus it is that Miss Hall rightfully 
wonders whether she should be angry 
or resentful. She should be angry if 
something more is not done than is 
now being done to help her under- 
stand what counseling is all about. 
She will certainly be resentful if the 
information that is collected at consid- 
erable expense to the school is kept 
for the counselor’s use to be shared 
with the teacher only at time of crisis. 
She will be thwarted, as well, in her 
desire to teach as ably as she can if she 
is not given the opportunity to help 
guide her students toward more ma- 
ture personal and social adjustments. 

If we were to look for signs of suc- 
cessful understanding between teach- 
ers and counselors in any given school, 
we might say that a rough guide would 
be found in [1] the number of teacher 
referrals to counselors of problem cases 
located in the classroom and [2] the 
number of 
ences. 

In the 
would 
teacher 


teacher-counselor confer- 
first instance, the number 
indicate whether or not the 
understood what the coun- 
selor’s function in the school actually 
is; and in the second, we might dis- 
cover the extent to which this function 
is being exercised fully. 

There is no reason why the teacher 
and the counselor should not be 
friends. The school cannot afford to 
have them enemies. 
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\NY people have the notion that 
lands that have been misused and 
that have become sterile can be re- 
stored to fertility by the use of chem 
icals. Nowadays we are so impressed 
by the “marvels of modern science” 
that we consider it capable of any ac- 
complhshment. 
There is a general impression that 


all that is to make denuded 


needed 
land areas produc tive is to use fertiliz- 
ers. There could be no greater tllusion. 

Phe treatment of soil by chemicals 


il) | 


fertilizers is of considerable help 
in preventing land from becoming 
sterile. Under existing methods ol 
rapid crop production, the mineral 
elements that nourish plant growth 
are removed from the soil faster than 
they can be replaced by natural proc 
esses, and consequently fertilization of 
the soil with such chemicals as lime 
phosphate, and potash is an accepted 
ice in agriculture today. 

Further, the 


which soils have been depleted can be 


practice 
organic matter ol 
restored in large measure by the ap 
plication of animal manure or “green 
manuring,” which consists of plowing 
leguminous plants and grasses into 
the surface. 

Manures and chemical fertilizers 
ire necessary aids in maintaining soil 
fertility. But at best ferulizers are cor- 


recive supplements. In no sense 


should they be thought of as substi- 
tutes for the natural processes that ac- 
count for the fertilitv of the earth. 

In the long run, life cannot be sup- 
ported, so far as our present knowl- 
edge goes, by artificial processes. The 
deterioration of the life-giving ele- 
ments of the earth, that is proceeding 
at a constantly accelerating velocity, 
may be checked but cannot be cured 
by man-applied chemistry. It has re- 
cently been estimated—by able men 
who have attempted to present the 
case of erosion thruout the world with 
the greatest their com- 
mand— that there has been a greater 


loss of productive soil in the last few 


accuracy atl 


decades than the accumulated loss in 
all previous time. 

There are two reasons why artificial 
processes, unless recognized as comple- 
ments to natural processes, will fail to 
solve the present crisis. 


The Soil Lives 


First, the of the soil itself 
must be stable in the sense that it be- 


body 
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The Plattery o 


comes impracticable to maintain good 
soil conditions if land is in movement 
because of abnormally active processes 
wind or water. 
Consequently, the first problem unde 
any circumstances continues to be the 
prevention ol 


of erosion by either 


continuing — erosion 
which has already so greatly devastated 
so many areas on the earth where in 
adequate methods of agriculture were 
employed. 

Further, fertile soil is alive in the 
that it different 


kinds of living organisms that func- 


SCTISC harbors 


many 
tion in relationship to one another 
and provide, in effect, the health and 
productivity of the soil itself. 
Ingenious as man is, he cannot cre- 
ate life. Stated simply, soil is tertile 
largely because of the living organ- 
that 
tion, of course, with 


isms in combina 


are within it, 
its mineral nu 
this earth has 
nature provided a more intricate pat- 
tern of interrelated 


soil. “There is an 


trients. Nowhere on 
life than in the 
immense variety of 
animal life, ranging in size and kind 
from burrowing 


rodents, insects, 


earthworms, down thru the scale to 
animals and life forms of microscopic 
size such as protozoa and bacteria. 
‘These living things make two basi 
contributions to soil fertility. One is 
soil cultivation, including the letting 
in of air and water thru the soil made 
by the passage of their bodies, whether 
large or small. In this job, countless 
living things are at work—among them 
various kinds of insects and other in- 
vertebrates running in 
millions per acre. 


numbers to 


The other contribution comes thru 
the fact that animal life and living 
bacteria are the media by 
ganic remains are 


which or- 
mixed with the 
minerals in the soil. These living ele- 
ments—innumerable hosts of them, in- 
visible to the eye—are the soil chem- 
ists. 

The scope and complexity of the 
work of the bacteria alone are almost 
beyond definition. One of the activi- 
ties, for example, of bacteria is gather- 
ing nitrogen from the air, combining 


it in forms which in turn can be made 
into protein by plants. 

Another group of bacteria decom. 
poses the protein existing in dead 
animal and plant materials in the soil 
and changes them to ammonia, Am- 
monia contains nitrogen, but most 
plants cannot use the ammonia as 
such since the nitrogen must be avail- 
able in the The 
transformation from ammonium salts 


form of nitrates. 
to nitrates is brought about by two 
other groups of bacteria, 

Another important constituent. of 
living matter is phosphorus. This ele- 
ment is also tied up with proteins, 
Ihe bony framework of man and ani- 
mals consists largely of calcium phos- 
phate. ‘Vhis material is insoluble, but 
despite this fact it is converted to a 
soluble form of phosphate by the ac- 
tion of soil bacteria, the solvent action 
being largely due to carbonic acid 
produced by these bacteria. 

In addition to the four major chemi- 
cals of soil, namely nitrates, lime, phos- 
phates, and potash, there are a num- 
ber of other essential elements such 
as copper, manganese, zinc and boron, 
known as “minor” or “trace’”’ elements. 
Most of them, perhaps all of them, 
are vital to health and strength, even 
tho they are supplied by nature in 
minute volume. 


Land Health and Human Health 


The second reason why undue reli- 
ance should not be placed upon soil 
chemistry to produce sufficient crops 
and fibers is purely a realistic one. 

It is one matter to get fairly satis- 
factory results on an experimental 
farm. It is obviously quite another 
to hope for such results where mil- 
lions of workers on the land are in- 
volved, many of them bound by un- 
favorable land use, es- 
pecially when we are speaking of large 
numbers of people in many parts of 
the earth unfortunately, are 
completely illiterate, so that educa- 
tion in highly technical methods of 
land use would have to be conducted 
by oral instruction or by visual demon- 


customs of 


who, 
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FAIRFIELD OSBORN cautions you—as teacher and as 


citizen—to remember that the earth is not a gadget. 





stration—at best a virtually insuper- 
able task. 

The problem is how to conserve 
the remaining good natural soils that 
exist on the earth, together with the 
complementary resources of forests, 
water sources, and the myriads of 
beneficial forms of animal life. 

If that is not solved, the threat to 
human life will grow in intensity and 
the present conditions of starvation 
already apparent in various parts of 
the earth will seem as nothing in the 
years that lie ahead. 

The old saying that ‘‘a man is what 
he eats” is acquiring a considerably 
ereater meaning than it had at the 
time the phrase was coined. Our en- 
ergy and wellbeing, physical and even 
mental, are dependent in the main 
upon the composition and quality of 
our diet. 

The relationship between health 
and the nutrients that come from the 
soil represents a new and highly com- 
plex field of scientific inquiry. There 
still lie innumerable opportunities 
for further work of high importance 
in biology and medicine. 

During the last century it became 
generally recognized that calcium, 
phosphorus, and potassium were pres- 
ent in both plants and animals. This 
led to the false assumption that if 
these elements, or their compounds, 
together with compounds of nitrogen, 
were placed in the soil in generous 
quantities neither plants nor animals 
would suffer from malnutrition. 

For the better part of a century, this 
analysis was accepted as telling the 
whole story. It gave rise to widespread 
and inadequate practices in agricul- 
ture that have become so ingrained 
that they are still persistently fol- 
lowed. 

Within limits, these practices are 
distinctly helpful, but they are based 
upon the erroneous assumption that 
the use of fertilizers containing nitro- 
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gen, phosphorus, potassium, and cal- 
cium is sufficient to maintain the 
health of the land and consequently 
the health of animals and people that 
live upon its products. 

While it is true that the four major 
elements derived from air and water 
comprise about 95% of the human 
body, and that calcium, phosphorus, 
and potassium are of next importance 
as far as volume is concerned, the 
significance of recent discoveries lies 
in the fact that there are a number of 
other elements, all derived from the 
soil, the absence of any one of which 
is bound to result in ill-health or even 
death. 

If soils in which plants are grown 
have become leached, depleted, or 
otherwise impoverished, the food de- 
rived from them will be deficient in 
energy-giving or health-giving content. 

Man frequently gives evidence of 
being least well-nourished where and 
when his food supply is most ample, 
and, as a corollary, primitive peoples 
as a whole show the fewest evidences 
of constitutional diseases. 

A notable exception to this general- 
ization is found in the case of primi- 
tive peoples living near the equator, 
where high temperatures and torren- 
tial rains exert powerful chemical and 
physical reactions, the rains tending to 
carry calcium and other minerals es- 
sential to health down to levels where 
the plant roots cannot reach them. 

The treatment and transport of 
food consumed by urban people un- 
questionably injure its nutritive 
values. Also, many towns and cities 
are located in regions once covered 
by forests. As a result, nearby truck 
gardens that provide much of the 
food supplies of urban communities 
are located on podsol soils that are 
characterized by acidity and the de- 
pletion of important mineral com- 
pounds. 

It was a bright day when, thru the 


growth of the science of bacteriology, 
the causes of communicable diseases 
became known. The marvelous prog- 
ress of the medical sciences in discover- 
ing methods of coping with infectious 
diseases has in large measure removed 
the terrors of pestilences that onc 
took such a heavy toll of human life 
thruout the world. 

At the end of the last century, it 
looked as if mankind were about to 
enter into a new era of health and 
happiness. It has not happened so. 
While the life span in many countries 
has increased, yet even in these there 
are evidences of a slow, silent, pervad. 
ing deterioration of human health. 


“New” Diseases 


That some change is now taking 
place is reflected by the appearance 
of a whole series of “new” degenera 
tive illnesses. Their causes are little 
understood and consequently the med 
ical profession is comparatively help 
less in either preventing or curing 
them. 

Imagine a country such as_ the 
United States, apparently rich in the 
fertility and abundance of its land 
resources, where the recent two-yeal 
study of the nation’s health by the 
Senate’s Subcommittee on Wartin« 
Health and Education discloses that 
of more than 14,000,000 men ex 
amined for the draft, only 2,000,000 
were fully up to standard. A supple 
mentary study indicates that approxi- 
mately 12°, were found to be mentally 
unfit for military duty. 

It would be a careless generaliza 
tion to state that what appears to 
be the physical degeneration of people 
in our own country and elsewhere is 
being caused by nutritional deficien 
cies resulting from declining soil fer 
tility. Civilization has brought with 
it many conditions of living that are 
anything but healthy. 

However, the supposition cannot be 
dismissed that the alarming increase 
of degenerative 
psychological 
nesses, may 


diseases, 
and 


including 
neurological ill 
be related, in a manne) 
yet to be defined, to the steady de 
terioration and wastage of topsoil, the 
precious sensitive earth cover thru 
which life flows. 

—From Our Plundered Planet b\ 
FAIRFIELD OSBORN (Chapter Five, pages 
67-86). Little, Brown and Co., 1948 
$2.50, 
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You aud the NEA 


KENNETH T. H. BROOKS 


Teaching Fellow 
Boston University School of Education 


\CH year, alter the excitement 
E ol school opening, many class- 
room teachers expectantly await then 
principal’s annual drive to enrol them 
100°, in the National Education As- 
sociation. The battle of wits is an 
interesting one. 

| have often wondered why this 
battle takes place. So I set out to 
discover how much knowledge teach- 
ers had as to the actual services of the 
\ssociation and which potential serv- 
ices they thought might be provided. 

My study was limited to 300 second- 
ary-school teachers in Massachusetts. 
\ll were NEA members emploved in 
55 schools with enrolments ranging 
LOOO. 

\ most interesting aspect of this 
study 


from less than 100 to ove) 


was the number giving each 


reason for joining the Association: 


I like the national program and want to 
contribute to its development.......... 51 


Thru its program I can do more to improve 
education than I can alone.......... 45 
I felt that it would assist me financially 


by its campaigns for higher salaries, 
oe EE Ee LOPE Pre Pree ree 38 


I felt that it would help me to advance 


OR a ae 33 
To maintain 100% membership in my 
aa cash Eccles, onan ciedioc alin euniiesohos ot 30 
I derive considerable aid in my teaching 
ee ee ere 19 
The majority of teachers in my building 
WINE Sok acre case ko es enG ues atom en 8 
I was compelled to join by school au- 
PR ie catiindabaulns ee skuldaehes 2 


I felt that I could serve the profession thru 
writing for the Association's publications 1 
CE RR <0 n cis shee wiccnis ees 8 


I prepared a checklist of 27 services 
which, from a detailed analysis of 
NEA publications, seemed to be the 
most important parts of the Associa- 
tion’s program. Participants were 
asked to indicate whether they con- 
sidered each item as a “real” service 
of the NEA or as a “potential” serv- 
ice, not now rendered. 

Then participants were asked to 
check the same list to show those 
services to which, because of their 
NEA membership, they had been able 
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to make a better contribution in their 
own community, Almost without ex- 
ception, those services which had been 
checked as potential, but not rendered, 
were the ones that received the least 
number of responses. Services actually 
being rendered by the national As- 
sociation are the ones into which in- 
dividual members are putting the 
most effort themselves. This reminds 
us that “you get out of anything in 
proportion to what you put into it.” 

In my opinion, the study shows 
that the Association needs to better 


inform the individual members as 


Alleged Service 


A. Improving the Status of Teachers 


to its actual services and as to thei 
opportunities for participation, 

But the study also makes clear that 
many members have a lethargic at- 
titude toward, a passive acceptance 
of, or active resistance to the Associa- 
tion. Participants admitted: “My ae- 
tivities are on the passive side.” 

It's up to you, members! Why not 
put the energy that is expended in 
running down your national associa- 
tion into building it up? Why not 
campaign for new members and in- 
spire them with the desire to better 
the Association? 

This checklist could be used by 
local affiliated associations for mem- 
bers to evaluate themselves as individ- 
uals and as an organization. The NEA 
is you, and you are the NEA! 


Real Service Potential Service 
% Responding % Responding 


1. The raising of teachers salaries................ 72 23 
2. The promotion of the use of wise and equitable 

Aa Ea sage a 56 30 
3. The increasing of security thru better tenure........ 47 35 
4. The establishment of sound retirement systems...... 34 48 
5. Securing sabbatical and sick leave for teachers..... 20 60 
6. Investigation of unfair treatment and discrimination. . 36 42 
7. The securing of a reasonable teaching load and a 

more equitable distribution of duties............. 17 61 
8. The gathering of information that keeps teachers in- 

formed on educational and professional problems. . 88 S) 
9. Helping in strengthening the work of local and 

state teachers organizations..................... 73 13 
10. The increasing of teacher participation in the de- 

velopment of educational programs and policies 47 31 
B. Improving School Opportunities of Children 
1. Helping teachers with instructional problems 42 41 
2. The improvement of the curriculum thru research 56 30 
3. Distributing information on better teaching........ 69 22 
4. The broadening of teachers’ outlook with respect to 

social and economic problems and international re- 

ee Ee he Set ee er 2 ay ae ae 60 27 
C. Development of Public Understanding 
1. Informing the public about educational problems 65 32 
2. Building favorable public opinion of teachers.... 69 25 
3. Helping lay groups to plan better schools.......... 29 53 
4. Elimination of public support for discrimination 

against teachers because of marital status, religion, 

Me clare asc ak ats As ar ate eia a cine ses 6555 ee Re 35 43 
D. Bettering School Organizations and School Systems 
1. Promoting stronger state departments of education 25 52 
2. Securing adequate buildings, equipment, supplies... 15 64 
3. Securing federal aid without federal control...... 47 42 
4. Assisting in developing administrative leadership 

with high ideals and democratic attitudes........ 52 20 
5. Helping in the development of sound plans for local 

a a ee ree 43 40 
E. Improving Professional Standards 
1. Recruiting of first-class young people for teaching. . 23 68 
2. Improving local procedures in selecting teachers.... 10 67 
3. Improving state certification standards and _ pro- 

NE tee Ais ee See hele sikh ta ds 3ie'6 teak pit he’ 22 61 
4. Improvement of the quality and effectiveness of 

EE Per or Perry pa eer 32 51 
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L -OLN HIGH SCHOOL 


‘e. L D W O R L D 


“W* WANT our schools to be- 
come bridges and highways of 
international understanding; we want 
every teacher of every subject on every 
grade level to have a part in the build- 
ing of these bridges and highways; 
and we want, above all, to have ow 
boys and girls take some part in pav- 
ing these international highways of 
understanding with the cement of 
lriendship, justice, and goodwill.” 
This statement in a recent letter to 
the Peruvian 


minister of education 
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from Superintendent Mark C. Schin- 
nerer of the Cleveland Public Schools 
adequately CXpresses the philosophy 
which has been the basis of all activi- 
ties at the Lincoln Highschool Curric- 
ulum Center for International Rela- 
tions during the last three and one- 
half years. 


Launching the Curriculum Project 


Cleveland—a_ racial and cultural 
cross-section of the world—takes pride 
in its open-mindedness, its civic prog- 


HE WORLD 


GUY F. VARNER 


Coordinator, Lincoln Highschool 
Curriculum Center for International Relations 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ress, and its rich cultural heritage from 
many lands. Consequently, the school 
board this 
curriculum center at Lincoln in Sep- 
tember 1945 was in keeping with thi 
life and outlook of and 

' 


For Lincoln High, with 33 nation 
alities represented in its studentbody, 


action which established 


city school. 
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had for some years been championing 
the improvement of intercultural and 
international relations in classes, as- 
sembly programs, and extracurriculum 
activities. Already the school had as its 
motto: “World friendship, world un- 
derstanding, and world cooperation 
must begin at home.” 

\t the beginning, the teachers went 
thru an orientation program designed 
to give background information for 
planning international-relations activ- 
ities. “The school librarian prepared 
a general bibliography and _ special 
bibliographies for each department. 
Each teacher reviewed a book from the 
general list, and mimeographed copies 
of these reviews were made available 
for all the faculty. In each department, 
meetings were devoted to reports on 
hooks selected from the list especially 
prepared for that department. 

\ survey by supervisors showed that 
all subject areas were making real 
contributions. But all directing super- 
visors were certain their departments 
could do much more if teacher time 
could be made available. 


Special Teacher Time 


During the last three years, some 
teacher time has been assigned for the 
special work in international relations. 
The equivalent of two teachers per 
year, it has been allocated to social 
studies, English, science, music, and 
physical-welfare departments. All oth- 
er departments have cooperated and 
will be given time for curriculum re- 
‘vision next year. 

The major portion of the special 
teacher time has been given to the 
social-studies department, which is re- 
vising its course of study for senior 
highschools. All other departments are 


with 
materials on 


chiefly concerned 


developing 
international 
relations which can be incorporated 
into existing units of study. 

Teachers within the center have 
been used for this work in all depart- 


teaching 


ments except social studies. ‘Teachers 
from other Cleveland 
been 


senior high- 
assigned to the 
center for social-studies revision work. 
This department has an advisory and 
an editing committee which virtually 
give all highschools in Cleveland a 
voice in guiding the project. 


schools have 


Emphasis in Departments 

In selection of subjectmatter and 
planning of pupil activities, social- 
studies teachers have emphasized: 
strengthening democracy at home; de- 
velopment and exchange of culture by 
all peoples; appreciation of our rich 
cultural heritage from many lands; 
importance of knowing more about 
history, culture, traditions, daily lives, 
and aspirations of the peoples of the 
world; understanding that there 
should never be an armistice in the 
war On ignorance and_ prejudice; 
knowledge that when rights of the 
people of any nation are violated, 
rights of all are placed in jeopardy; 
appreciation of international affairs as 
but an extension of domestic affairs; 
and realization that we must not only 
understand the facts which make in- 
terdependence basic, but want to do 
something about it. 

Interviews, panels, composition, lit- 
erature, dramatics, pageantry, radio, 
and movies—all have a part in the in- 
ternational-relations work of the Eng- 
lish department; all help to combat 
prejudice and promote world under- 
standing; and all give opportunity 


for communication and appreciation, 
Each issue of the school paper, The 
Lincoln Log, contains articles, pic- 
tures, and editorials dealing with 
school activities of international sig- 
nificance. Ventures, a booklet of cre- 
ative writing published annually, en- 
courages pupils to write verse and 
prose to stimulate world friendship. 
Science is studied as a worldwide 
search for truth, in which scientists of 
all nations contribute to the common 
good. Lesson units on race and hered. 
ity help to break down prejudices. 
Other science units, such as “trop- 
ical diseases,” “conservation of human 
and natural resources,” and “atomic 
energy,’ emphasize the importance of 
world cooperation and the part science 
must play to make available the com- 
forts of life to the people of every 
nation. 
Business-education classes empha. 
size that the best salesman for interna- 
tional friendship— like any other prod. 
uct—is the product itself. 
Mathematics students devise orig: 
inal problems involving factual infor 
mation dealing with commerce, tariffs, 
foreign exchange, time belts. 
The 


studies 


home-economics department 
the foods and costumes of 
other lands and makes costumes for 
assembly programs and pageants. 

The modern-language department 
stresses the value of language skills in 
developing understanding and carries 
on correspondence with students and 
teachers in foreign lands, 

The physical-welfare department re- 
lates its program to international 
health problems and instructs pupils 
in the folk dances of many lands. Ath- 
letic contests give opportunity for 
practicing teamwork and fair play and 





HAVE YOU MADE YOUR CONTRIBUTION TO THE OTRF FOR 1948-49? 


The Overseas 
continued again 


Teacher-Relief Fund 


- American schools, but the NEA Executive 


cumstances. 


No special date was set for the campaign this 
year. The effort for a local or state association can 
be made at whatever time fits in best with the 
local program. Many associations have already 
completed their part. If yours has not yet been 
finished. make plans now. Contributions should be 
sent to your state association, which will in turn 


transmit them to the NEA. 


If many teachers contribute as much as 
we can again have a significant and worthwhile 


program. 
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is being 
this year. One of the greatest 
needs will be to give selected teacher leaders 
in the devastated countries an opportunity to visit 
Com- 
mittee will base its final decisions with respect 
to expenditures upon changing needs and cir- 
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We send you our best wishes for health and success, 
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observing the rules of the game, and 
point the necessity for their counter- 
part in inter national affairs. 

[he fine-arts and industrial-arts de- 
partments study arts and crafts of 
many lands and cooperate in design- 
ing and building international display 
and stage settings for assembly pro- 
erams. 

The printing classes provide beauti- 
fully designed programs for all special 
occasions. The school band and or- 
chestra play the national anthems of 
all nations. The a cappella choir pro- 
vides choral music of an international 
nature for school and community pro- 
grams. 

\ll departments cooperate in plan- 
ning assembly programs on such topics 
as Unesco, education for world peace, 
and the Marshall Plan, and for the ob- 
servance of United Nations Week, Na- 
tional Brotherhood Week, and Pan- 
\merican Day. Numerous other pro- 
which bring to the school dis- 
tinguished guest speakers to report on 
the international scene, are sponsored 
by the 


sient 
erams, 


school’s Junior Council on 
World Affairs. 
World Friendship pageants, with 


more than 300 students participating, 
have been presented for national con- 
ventions of the American Red Cross 
and National Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion. 

The school’s fine collection § of 
United Nations flags, purchased by 
the students with money raised by re- 
demption of sales-tax stamps, has been 
used in these and many other pro- 
grams. 


Other Activities 
Pan-American Day greetings were 
sent last year to all Latin American 


ministers of education. In 1947 and 
1948, Christmas and New Year's greet- 
ings were sent to the ministers of edu- 
cation in 60 countries. Replies were 
received from 57 last year. 

Other activities have included the 
exchange of albums with schools in 
Latin American nations and in Eu- 
rope, a $100 contribution to the 
Friendship Train, sending CARE 
packages to Europe, adoption of a 
school in Greece by the Lincoln Fu- 


ture Teachers of America Club, and 
sending a student to the New York 
Herald Tribune Junior Forum on 


‘The World We Want” at 
cess in March 1948. 

More than 500 Lincoln students 
have “pen pals” in foreign lands. 
About 200 Lincoln students attend the 
“Roads to World Understanding” pro- 
erams at the Cleveland Public Library. 
These programs, 


Lake Suc- 


held once a month 
during the school year, are cospon- 
sored by the Cleveland Press, the 
Cleveland Council on World Affairs, 
the Museum of Art, and the public 
library. 

During the summer of 1948, the cur- 
riculum-center coordinator visited 
schools in all Latin American repub- 
lics. Representing Lincoln High- 
school, he had the privilege of laying 
wreaths on the tombs of Benito Juarez, 
the “Abraham Lincoln” of Mexico, 
and Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, the 
“Horace Mann” of Argentina. On this 
trip, he also presented to the minis- 
ters of education in all 20 countries 
attestations in honor of each one’s na- 
tional hero. These scrolls were de- 
signed and printed by students in the 
Lincoln Highschool printing classes, 
and the names of the heroes were 
lettered by students in the art classes. 


The outstanding cooperative pro}- 
ect of the curriculum center last semes- 
ter was the sending of an educational 
exhibit to the Inter-American Educa- 
tion Exposition, Lima, Peru. This ex- 
hibit contained student projects 
course of study materials, Latin Amer- 
ican programs, and mor 
than 100 pictures portraying the cul 
tural and industrial life of Cleveland. 

The latter were contributed by the 
Cleveland News, the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, the Cleveland Press, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Convention and 


assembly 


Visitors Bureau, the Museum of Art, 
the public library, the Council on 
World Affairs, and the school radio 


station, WBOE. 

The exhibit also included a booklet, 
Saludos, containing the signatures of 
all Lincoln students and teachers and 
letters of felicitation from Mayor 
Thomas A. Burke and Superintendent 


Mark C. Schinnerer. 

Has the work of the curriculum 
center brought the school and_ the 
community closer together? Yes! Un 


der the leadership of Principal Earl J. 
Bryan, the South Side Community 
Council was organized four years ago. 
Leaders of all groups and all organ- 
izations in the school’s 
comprise its membership. 

The Council has promoted school 
and community relationships, an all- 
purpose community playground, and 
has worked for the improvement of 
intercultural relations. 

During the last four years, the 86 
precincts in the school’s community 
have all voted in favor of all tax levies 
for educational purposes. In this way, 
Lincoln has become a 
centered school in 
community. 


community 


community- 
a school-centered 
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The Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund for 


Among the uses to which 
year was put 
teachers in the three counties of the Province of 
Czechuan, China, where the Mass Education Move- 
ment sponsored by Jimmy Yen is being put to 
x work in a remarkable demonstration of the re- 

construction of a rural area thru education. 
& Shown here is a messaqe of thanks from these 
teachers. On the opposite page is the translation, 
= 


EACHERS FOR AID LAST YEAR 


1947-48 


produced a total contribution of $276,000, given 
voluntarily and enthusiastically by 


the teachers 


of the nation as their personal professional con- 
tribution toward 


8 
& 
t 
7 
peaceful world thru education. 
= 
a 
+ 


the building of a secure and 


the fund for last 
was a $30,000 contribution to 


which appeared on the long scroll. 
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AN taterccaltural 
SELFRATING SCALE 


As its contribution toward Brotherhood Week, February 20-27, The 


Journal presents this article: “Who Wants To Be Tolerated?” page 


113: and “A Tension Area Becomes a Neighborhood,” page 114. 


\NY approaches to intercultural 

education are practiced in the 
public schools of America. The fol- 
lowing viewpoints range from an ex- 
tremely undemocratic emphasis thru 
intermediary stages to a_ thorogoing 
democratic emphasis. 

A teacher, a local school, or a school 
system can check its respective ratings 
on the following scale, which is offered 
for selfanalvsis rather than as a grad- 
ing device. 

[1] Escapist—In this approach, the 
educator “looks the other way.” He 
does not assume any personal respon- 
sibility for dealing with the social 
tensions in the community or the na- 
tion, nor has he the heart to under- 
stand the basic desires for belonging, 
security, and social growth which pu- 
pils—products of the community—re- 
flect in school. 

He, therefore, rejects the suggestion 
of an intercultural program. 

[2] Laissez-Faire—The educator who 
has this point of view has decided, 
in human relationships in the com- 
munity, to let well enough alone in 
the school. 

He believes that there are inherent 
“natural” forces working for the im- 
provement of democracy thru the ac- 
the public school. Why 
tamper with them? 

It is better to let the natural in- 
fluences at work take their proper 
course, he believes, than to interfere 
with them or impose on them an in- 
tercultural program. 

{3} Authoritarian — The educator 
who adopts this approach recognizes 
a need for a program of intercultural 
education. He knows that good human 
relationships do not develop natural- 
ly. 

He utilizes the authoritarian tech- 


tivities of 
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STEWART G. COLE 


Executive Director, Pacific 
Coast Council on Intercultural 
Education, Los Angeles, California 


nics of discipline and regulation to 
achieve the desired goals. ‘These are 
set forth in an established course of 
study dictated by the school adminis- 
tration and thruout the 
school system. 

[4] Sentimental—The educator who 
practices a sentimental approach to 
intercultural education believes that 
soft words and sweet 


enforced 


reasonableness 
are adequate technics for developing 
good American citizens, regardless of 
differences in color, creed, and class. 

He may be scientific in his program 
of instruction in other areas of the 
course of study, but he repudiates this 
procedure in meeting the problems in 
human relationships. 

He substitutes a pious appeal to 
tolerance and the repetition of codes 
of allegiance to America for a more 
realistic treatment. 

[5] Opportunist—This educator be- 
lieves in waiting for an untoward 
social incident to occur in the school 
as a bona fide occasion for teaching 
intercultural education. He_ believes 
the instruction should spring directly 
out of the problem situation in pupil 
relations. 

In his opinion, only occasional 
events, that are obviously unfortunate, 
are situations really needing atten- 
tion. In other words, intercultural 
treatment is to him a corrective tech- 
nic to meet specific problems when 
they happen, not a preventive method, 
far less an intrinsic element in the 
everyday job of teaching democracy. 

[6] Preventive—In this approach, 


the educator is cognizant of such evils 
in school and community as prejudice, 
snobbery, aggressiveness, frustration, 
withdrawal, and discrimination be- 
tween pupils representing various cul- 
ture groups. These are regarded as a 
direct challenge to education, making 
inescapable demands upon the teach- 
er of youth. 

He intercultural 
program as geared to meet the nega- 


conceives of an 
tive social forces that are supposed 
to interfere with the smooth-working 
operation of the democratic way of 
life in classroom and society. 

[7] Living Together—This is the 
learning-by-doing approach. — Pupils 
are taught that they may become good 
citizens of a multiculture society by 
learning to respect each other as per- 
sons in the classroom, to cooperate in 
carrying out their daily projects, and, 
when an intercultural incident occurs 
in school which is favorable or unfav- 
orable, to deal with it realistically in 
the interests of preserving the school’s 
democratic integrity. 

The weakness of this approach is 
that, while it may teach youth security 
in their intercultural relationships 
in the school, it may leave them un- 
informed and unskilled in dealing 
with tensions in the community. 

[8] Living and Learning—This ap- 
proach to intercultural education rests 
upon the following foundations: 

[1] Pupils are taught the freedoms 

and responsibilities incidental to liv- 
ing in a polyglot American society, in 
which prejudice, discrimination, and 
segregation are still trenchant evils to 
be overcome. 
[2] They are encouraged to prac 
tice the democratic way of living in 
all their day-by-day relationships in 
the school. 

[3] They are led to consider the in- 
tercultural problems and _ possibilities 
that center in community, nation, and 
the world as integral aspects of their 
approach to all instructional materi- 
als. 

[4] They are taught to correlate 
these three kinds of learnings so that 
pupils learn the good life as they live 
the American way in every activity of 
the school, and so that they live the 
good life as they learn how democracy 
must operate to preserve the political, 
social, and economic freedoms and 
opportunities for all American chil- 
dren and youth. 
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N CURRENT professional maga- 
ot we read again and again that 
in order to survive we must teach more 
tolerance, organize new courses in 
democracy, and instruct the young to 
fight intolerance and prejudice. 

All teachers know the goal and feel 
the urgency for reaching it in the 
world today. But isn’t there too much 
talk of tolerance and the solution of 
problems at least three doors removed? 

Who, may I ask, wishes to be tol- 
erated? Do you? Do I? It is always 
someone else, someone we want to 
help, whom we think should be en- 
dured or put up with. We cannot 
mean that we wish to spread such a 
feeling of forebearance or that we 
think any good could come of it. 

What you want and I want is to be 
recognized as individuals who have 
some unique contributions to make 
which merit the respect and under- 
standing of others. We want desper- 
ately to feel that we “belong.” We do 
not choose to be “tolerated.” 

Some young people—and oldsters, 
too—pride themselves on being toler- 
ant or liberal, as they term it. 

One highschool boy, home for a 
vacation, expounded virtuously his 
liberal ideas and gave examples of 
his tolerance of all people. One such 
talk was interrupted by the sounding 
of the door bell. When his grand- 
mother returned from answering the 
door, she said, “Your old pal, Dicky, 
is here. He’s dying to see you.” 

The grandson scowled and respond- 
ed impatiently, “I hate to waste time 
on Dicky. He’s so stuffy, absolutely 
conservative, and intolerant!” 

Then the grandmother pointed out, 
as only grandmothers can in a crisis, 
that at the moment she saw only one 
intolerant boy, and she was not look- 
ing at Dicky! 

“If you’re really the fine grandson 
I know you are, you have room in 
your thinking for Dicky’s ideas, too.” 

The boy gasped, “Why... why...” 
Then the smile on his grandmother’s 

face found reflection in his own. “Oh, 
I see what you mean. You've got 
something!” he called as he ran out 
to greet his friend. 
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Who Wants To Be Tolerated? 


It seems easier for most of us, as it 
did for the highschool boy, to em- 
brace democratic principles in theory 
and perhaps act upon them if the act 
is rather unusual and concerning a 
person or matter somewhat remote. 
However, if we are ‘really going to 
understand others and learn to share 
their feeling and interests, we must 
practice such thinking and feeling. 

We teachers are improving in our 
technics for understanding children. 
We need to improve our ways of un- 
derstanding other teachers and peo- 
ple of the community. We must find 
ways of living harmoniously in the 
school and neighborhood. 

How can we recommend procedures 
of better living for others who live in 
the next state or in some country half 
way around the globe when we are 
unable to use these elementary abil- 
ities in our daily living with people 
who are similar to us and whose cir- 
cumstances we know? 

The abilities are age-old, simple, 
and honest. They are difficult only in 
that they are nondramatic, require no 
committees, necessitate no traveling, 
permit no “tabling of motions” until 
a more propitious time, and they are 
not rewarded by badges, pins, or rib- 
bons. 

The principles we need to practice 
are those which demand that each 


Shot/ 


It was the day for typhoid shots 
at Pleasant Hill School, and the 
children sat in cold fear. They tried 
to study, but kept looking up the 
road for the nurse. When her shiny 
black coupe slipped up to the door, 
a little girl began to cry. 

I hushed her crying the best I 
could and lined the children along 
the wall while the nurse took things 
out of the dreaded black bag. I 
wondered how I would get the first 
one to take a shot—they had heard 
that it was terrible from pupils in 
schools visited the previous week. 
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EUNICE K. CRABTREE 


Head of the English Department 
State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland 


person improve his own thinking, feel- 
ing, and acting in respect to those 
ever-present problems requiring im- 
mediate attention, and involving peo- 
ple in face-to-face situations. 

One’s selfevaluation or conscience 
is a strict judge. Therefore, any suc- 
cess before such an arbitrator is a re- 
ward superior to plaques or monu- 
ments of gold, 

Ihe ideal of love, peace, and good- 
will toward men can be accomplished 
by the realistic day-by-day, none-too- 
easy practice of thoughts and acts 
motivated by love toward the children 
in our classes, the teachers in the ad- 
joining rooms, the members of our 
families, and the folks next door, 

If the teachers and students in even 
one school actually worked hard at 
living these principles, what a nucleus 
for democracy that group would be- 
come! 

If all teachers and students were to 
practice these principles, what a bond 
of goodwill could be _ established. 
Granted strength and courage, we 
could start here and now. Let’s prac- 
tice love! 


“The nurse isn’t going to hurt 
you,” I said as I walked to the 
head of the line. “You can hardly 
feel the needle. Watch.” 

I pulled up my sleeve and ex- 
tended my arm to the nurse. But | 
was not quick enough. 

Six-year-old Mary, unable to bear 
the sight of Teacher’s getting hurt 
first, crowded ahead of me, extend 
ed her arm, and stolidly watched 
the nurse insert the needle. 

They all came then, eagerly, and 
I got my shot last. Immunization 
troubles were over at Pleasant Hill. 

—NANCY PRIDDY, Upton, Ken- 
tucky. 































































































had invited 
mothers and grandmothers 


to a class party 


HIE seventh-graders 
then 
Ihe invitations read, 
‘Please bring a sampling of the bread 
or cake like best 


Lire 


you to make at this 


of the year” (early February). 
More came to the PTA meeting be- 


cause it invitations, 


seemed, by the 
different 


from just listening to some speaker. 


that this party would be 


Sut when Mrs. Wilcox saw what a 


mixed group it was—Puerto Ricans, 


Negroes, Orientals, and some new- 
comers from Europe, she said to the 
person nearest her, “I don’t think I be- 
long here. I wasn't brought up with 
such people.” 

“Where were you brought up?” 

“In Vermont.” 

“You werer I was, too, but this may 
be interesting. Sit next to me.” 

Phe school library gave a warm, 
friendly atmosphere for the double 
circle of children and parents. 

\fter all 


started quickly: “Yes, this is a party, 


were seated, the leader 
and we're going to play a game. We'll 
where we 
liked to do 


when we 


match memories of were 


and what we at this time 


ol the veai were the same 


We'll 


sing each other’s songs and perhaps 


age as these seventh-graders. 
we'll even feel like dancing. Anyhow 
there is nothing formal or planned. 
It is all to be 

“I'll be ‘It,’ to start the game,” the 
continued, “When I was 10, I 
was growing up on a South Jersey 
looking forward to 
Groundhog Day, for it would tell us 
more 
weeks of cold weather. How tired we 


spontaneous. 
leade 


farm and was 


whether we would have six 
had grown of winter, having to sit 
around that pot-bellied stove to keep 
warm. At night, we children would 
undress in front of it and run upstairs 
to jump into a feather bed. Does any- 
feather beds?” 
had grown up in 
Russia, and Brooklyn con- 
their feather 
beds, and one described pillow fights. 
\ Negro woman recalled the folk 
“Go tell Aunt y the old 
eray goose is dead, the one she’s been 
make a feather bed.” A 
seventh-grade girl remembered all the 


one remembe1 


Women who 


\laine, 


tributed memories of 


Rooney 


song: 
saving to 


words. Everyone joined in. 

“What is February like in China, 
Mrs. Wue”’ 

‘Just like here,” was all Mrs. Wu 
could say in front of so many people. 
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“Of course, that’s what we want to 
know,” came the reassuring answer. 
“We all had the same kind of weather 
to deal with. Or did we?” 

Said the Puerto Ricans, “We don’t 
have winter.” 

“But what did you do at this sea- 
son?” 

“We had carnival. We wore masks 
and had processions and sang in the 
streets and threw perfume on people.” 

“What did vou sing?” 

Mrs. ‘Torres and her daughter sang 
a gay Spanish song. 

“What about spring in Vermont, 
Mrs. Wilcox?” 

She described a sugaring-off party 
so vividly that the children said, 
“Yum, yum” as if they had the maple- 
sugar candy in their mouths. By that 
time, Mrs. Wu said, “My son, Jimmie, 
he can sing in Chinese.” Whereupon 
Jimmie and his mother sang an old 
Chinese folksong. 

A ftarm-born mother remembered 
the spring lambs born during the cold 
February nights and how she had 
helped to bring them to the house to 
keep them trom freezing. 

A Negro matched — that 
memory by singing the spiritual, 
“Listen to the lambs. Hear ’em cryin’.”’ 

It was a moment of feeling together 


mother 


and was deepened by someone's say- 
ing, “That reminds me of the Twenty- 
third Psalm.”” The group recited it. 

The leader suggested this would be 
a good note upon which to end their 
hour of fun by being serious and “ask- 
ing ourselves what was significant in 
our childhood which the world needs 
today.” 

Several said, “That feeling of se- 
curity, of being taken care of. It’s ter- 
rible when you think of so many chil- 
dren in the war-torn countries who are 
in misery.” 

To the question, “What has hap- 
pened to us here, besides having a 
good time?” a 12-year-old boy said, 
“We've seen that when we come to- 
gether and talk like this we like each 
other.” 

The leader asked Mrs. Wilcox to 
suggest the closing song. Mrs. Wilcox 


no longer felt apart. She said, “Let's 
sing ‘America, the Beautiful’.” 


Group Conversations 


Ihis meeting was only one of many 
similar get-togethers held under the 
auspices of the Parents Association at 
PS 165 in New York City during a 
project still in progress and 
spreading into other schools. 


now 


The aims of the project, under the 
direction of the Workshop for Cul- 
tural Democracy in cooperation with 
the school principal and the Parents 
Association, are: 

[1] To provide, thru spontaneous 
group conversations, emotionally satis- 
fying intercultural 
parents, teachers, 
gether, so 


experiences for 
and children to- 
that the home and _ the 
school may pull toward the same at- 
titudinal goals. 

[2] To train local leaders, mainly 
mothers, but some teachers also, in 
the use of such group conversations, 
so that without professional help the 
project may be ongoing and motivate 
grass-roots citizens to work together 
as neighbors on their common prob- 
lems of living together. 

Ihe need tor such activities became 
evident because of the increase of in- 
cidents in school and community that 
showed intergroup prejudices. 

The school population is made up 
of about 20°, Irish, 40°% Puerto 
Rican, 20% Jewish, and the remain- 
der a mixture of recent immigrants 
and old-line  Protestant-Americans, 
both Negro and white. 

Very few parents came out to the 
association’s meetings or worked on 
committees. Delinquency rates were 
high, and the community was being 
called a tension area. 

Within three months, after a bar- 
rage of these group conversations in 
homes and school, a neighborhood 
spirit had started to grow. 

The executive committee of the 
Parents Association is now culturally 
mixed with working members from 
the main ethnic groups. 

A newly-formed intercultural com- 
mittee, also mixed, keeps the project 
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aimed 
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voing and thru it brings in new mem- 
bers to man the various regular PTA 
committees. 

A child-study group was started as 
a part of the followup. 

During the year, the seventh-grade 
social-studies classes in cooperation 
with the intercultural committee em- 
barked on a program of visiting dif- 
ferent kinds of American homes and 
using the community’s cultural re- 
sources in a plan called by some “the 
crowning idea of the whole project.” 

The newly-formed Community 
Council gave the school a citation for 
its “Cultural \ Action 
Program” and arranged for a re-enact- 
ment of part of it over the radio. 


Democracy in 


The Parranda 


That “crowning idea” developed 
out of a followup meeting of mothers 
who had matched their childhood 
memories. A Puerto Rican mother 
had described the fun which many 
families on that island have when 
they visit one another on a kind of 
progressive party called a Parranda. 

The PS 165 mothers decided to 
adapt that culture pattern to their 
own need for more neighborliness 
and for bringing about closer coop- 
eration between home and school. 

The staff of the Workshop for Cul- 
tural Democracy gave a short training 
course for 12 mothers and three teach- 
ers on how to adapt and use the group 
conversation method for small groups. 

The first Parranda consisted of 14 
seventh-grade children, eight of their 
own mothers, and two teachers. They 
visited on that first day four kinds of 
American homes. 

The first home was that of an old- 
stock American. Old pewter, glass- 
ware, and a handwoven spread were 
on display. A comparison of how fam- 
ilies work and play together “then 
and now” brought forth interesting 
memories from old and young. 

The group next visited an Irish- 
American home. The grandfather read 
in Gaelic. The music of the war pipes 
was demonstrated. A pupil thought 
there was a_ resemblance between 
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Gaelic and Hebrew. Irish pudding 
was served with tea. 

The group next visited a Puerto 
Rican-American family. Samples of 
embroidery were exhibited. A record 
of Latin-American rhythms was played 
and native dances demonstrated. 

The last visit was in the home of 
Jewish Americans. It being Passover 
week, they were served the traditional 
chicken soup with matzoth balls. The 
grandmother showed the group how 
the Sabbath candles are lighted and 
the Hebrew blessing was said over 
bread. 

The group learned that some Or- 
thodox Jewish families say grace be- 
fore and after the meal. A Catholic 
teacher said “I thought only we Cath- 
olics said it twice.” 

A Negro sang the grace which the 
Fiske Jubilee singers sang on their 
trip around the world. The Quaker 
told how in her group, grace is said 
by each one silently as they bow their 
heads together. 

In the followup discussions in their 
social-studies classes, the pupils con- 
cluded that American families are 
“alike in the things they do together 
tho they may do them differently.” 

The Parranda has now become a 
regular activity of the seventh-grade 
social-studies Responsibility 
for arranging and leading is assumed 
by the Parents Associations intercul- 
tural committee. 

Parrandas are scheduled for at least 
once a week during the school year, 
sometimes oftener. Two 
visited in one afternoon. 

A few comments from the children: 
“Parrandas have made me feel that 
everybody is my friend.” “Parrandas 
made me forget that other religions 
were queer to me.” 

Two comments from __ teachers: 
“There seems to be a growing aware- 
ness of differences, but it is accom- 
panied by a greater acceptance, where 
formerly there was a nervous giggle 
when strange food and holiday cus- 
toms were mentioned.” “Understand- 
ing is leading to a more sympathetic 
and less critical attitude.” 


classes. 


homes are 


Rachel Davis DuBois 


@ 


One Negro woman reported on the 
warmth of greetings she received while 
walking near the school. “At least 
they speak to you as if they were not 
afraid.” 

It has been found that if in a spirit 
of fun the childhood image of “when 
we were eight or 10, or 12” is invoked 
by matching memories and with the 
aid of folk song and dance, strangers 
“warm up.” 

A psychiatrist said of the experi- 
ence, “Most striking to me was the 
change in mood in the participants. 
They entered as emotionally isolated 
persons, over-influenced by the dit 
ference between themselves and the 
others. The spontaneous release of 
personal emotion in the presence of 
people of different cultural back- 
grounds tends to transform the differ- 
ent person into a less dangerous and 
more friendly human.” 


A Living Fellowship 
Prejudice is nationwide. Anti-semi- 
tism is growing worse in the smal 
town and rural areas. 
on the increase. 


Frustration is 


Unless the community provides op 
portunity for a legitimate release from 
these tensions, the weakest of us will 
find this release in scapegoating. 

Americans need to find new ways to 
recapture their tradition of neighbor 
liness, new ways of meeting together 
which will fit the needs of our cul 
turally-mixed social worlds. We have 
begun to know how costly prejudice 
can be, not only in dollars and cents, 
if it breaks out in riots, but in per- 
sonalities made unfit for 
in a democracy. 

The remarkable thing about this 
special kind of leadership is that peo 
ple in any walk of life may be de 
veloped into leaders. One has only to 
like people, all kinds of people, and 
to know enough to ask the right 
pump-priming questions around a 
series of topics, to be able to lead a 
group of strangers into a living fel 
lowship. 


citizenship 
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N. D. MYERS 


Superintendent. Palos Verdes School 
District, California 


EW faces, new places, and new 
experiences made up an exciting 
Palos Verdes School Dis- 
trict, an upper middleclass seaside resi- 


week when 


dential community (see top photo), 
traded pupils with Needles District, 
a desert railroad industrial 
nity (see bottom photo) , 


commu- 
to see what 
12- and 13-year-old California students 
would learn from the experience. 
The children parents, 
teachers, brothers, sisters, books, and 


exchanged 


beds. “I’m Mary being Joy—and tak- 
ing her place. It’s like a fairy tale,” 
wrote one child to her mother. 

Thru an exchange of letters, the 
youngsters explored common inter- 
ests before they met. “We have some- 
thing in common,” wrote Jane to an 
exchange pupil. “You have never seen 
the ocean and I have never seen the 
desert.” 

The trip was made by bus. Enroute 
to their destination on the coast, the 
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Needles had driven 
across the Mojave Desert, a distance 


children from 
of 200 miles, and thence to the crest 
of a hill overlooking the Pacific Ocean. 
“The ocean is everywhere you look,” 
the desert. 

themselves strange 


these children of 
To adapt 


said 
to 
homes, a strange school, and a strange 
community for one week was quite an 
undertaking for these children, but 
after one day in their new homes the 
children were speaking enthusiasti- 
cally about adopted family members 
as “my father, my mother, my sister.” 

The selected for the ex- 
change were clean, wholesome, family 


homes 


units, typical of the communities in 
which they were situated. Palos Verdes 
children stayed in the homes of rail- 
road workers; Needles children, with 
executives and professional workers. 

The young visitors to Needles trav- 
eled over 600 miles of desert, saw date 
groves, Boulder Dam, and visited one 
of the world’s largest railroad shops 
and a thousand things that were un- 
like their home environment. 

Those went Palos Verdes 


who to 





saw Los Angeles, San Pedro Harbor, 





the Pacific Ocean, Hollywood, and the 
; € 


2. | 












multitude of strange, new places to- Lt 
tally unfamiliar to children of an h 
arid region. F 
Fach child had an opportunity to W 
learn how people of a different eco- 
nomic and social group live. ‘The con- € 
versations and letters written by the (| 
children indicate that there were no u 
feclings of superiority or inferiority, v 
Pheyv learned that schools, communi- p 
ties, and lamulies can be different and 
vet be interesting and friendly. n 
The children failed to show any § d 
evidence of the usual adult socio-eco- : t 
nomic prejudices. They evaluated : ( 
their personal contacts in terms of sin 
cere kindness and triendliness. There r 
was also a recognition of personal re- | 
sponsibility. Fred wrote: “I want Palos 9 a 
Verdes to be glad they sent me and é t 
Needles to like me.”  \ 
All the boys and girls agreed that s 
the excursion exchange should have 
lasted two weeks. Plans were made 
independently of the school for ex- e 
change visits during the coming sum. § ¢ 


mer vacation. 

Parents also expressed unanimous 
approval of the project. One mother, 
speaking for her husband and daugh- 
ter, wrote: “All three of us feel it was 
one of our richest experiences.” Mrs. 
M. wrote: “We feel that we are better 
parents for this experience. We havc 
a renewed interest in our children as 


pleasant people we can enjoy.” 
Another significant result was that 


LRM 4 


parents came to sce and appreciate 
some of the fine qualities of their own 
children—qualities which they had 
been taking for granted. They also 
became conscious of some ways in di- 
recting their own children that could 
be improved. 

Public looking for 
ways to teach young people the funda 
mental skills of human relationships. 
Various forms of social inadequacy 


education is 


are so universal among adults of this 
generation that the schools are chal- 
lenged to find a remedy. 

Since we learn best from experi- 
ence, the exchange of living environ- 
ments for 12- and 13-year-olds is of- 
fered as one possible learning ap- 
proach. With adaptations to meet lo- 
cal needs, the excursion could easily 
combine learning about geography, 
industry, and history with learning in 
the social skills. 
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T WAS Dad and Mom’s week in 

school again in Millard County, 
Utah. The children were staying at 
home enjoying an Easter vacation that 
Jasted a full week while their parents 
went to school. 

This was not exactly a new experi- 
ence for the children in this school 
district. Once before, they had gotten 
up early each morning for a whole 
week and hustled around to get their 
parents off to school. 

he fathers and mothers liked it as 
much as the youngsters. This was in- 
dicated by the jump in attendance at 
this second parents’ school—an_in- 
crease of about 40%. 

Now that the youngsters were in the 
role of the stay-at-homes, they kept 
pretty close tabs on such matters as 
attendance and tardiness, for not only 
their parents but their teachers too 
were attending this special school ses- 
sion. 

Two years before, the 100 teachers 
in this county school district and more 
than $00 parents spent the first week 
of school in a work conference plan- 
ning an educational program that 
would help solve problems of imme- 
diate concern to the people in the 
district. When the conference ended 
with a series of recommendations to 
the county superintendent and board 
of education for improvements and 
innovations in the community educa- 
tional program, some skeptical ob- 
servers commented that the conference 
had been nothing more than a deluxe 
“talk fest” and that the recommenda- 
tions were mere day-dreams. 

Perhaps such comments nettled 
these sturdy rural people a bit. At 
least before the conference was ad- 
journed, the group passed a final reso- 
lution requesting the schoolboard 
call a similar conference a year or two 
later in which the parents and teach- 
ers together would take stock of ac- 
complishme nts and do further plan- 
ning, 


Time for Accounting 

About two years had gone by since 
the initial plans had been made. The 
time for accounting and for doing fur- 
ther planning had arrived. 

On Sunday evening before the open- 
ing of the conference, visitors from 
several adjoining counties, the state 
education department, several colleges 
and universities, and a few people 
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More than Day-Dreaming 


—a sequel to “What Farm Leaders Want the Schools To 


Teach,” 


from outside the state were registering 
at the village hotel. 

Monday morning by nine oclock 
the highschool auditorium was filled 
with serious-minded men and women. 
They were here for a week of work 
that had to do with the future welfare 
of their children, their homes, and 
their communities. 

After the usual preliminaries, a 
young man from the audience arose 
to make a report of the community’s 
educational accomplishments and its 
undertakings which had been at- 
tempted and not completed during the 
past two years. 

Earthiness in his mannerisms, his 
figures of speech, and the ideas he ex- 
pressed clearly identified him as a 
member of the farm group; but his 
understanding of community proc- 
esses, his insight into basic problems 
of living and the community activi- 
ties in which he had been engaged 
showed that he was a teacher as well 
as a farmer. 

As the report progressed, one re- 
ceived the impression that getting a 
lot of people who are usually not 
thought of as teachers actively at work 
on community educational problems 
had been one of the most important 
accomplishments of this school dis- 
trict. 


The Program in Action 


The report was so comprehensive 
that it was difficult for a visitor to 
grasp its full significance, but, as it 
was read and discussed, one got 
glimpses of a community educational 
program in action: 


Fifty teachers on a single day—half 

of all the teachers in the county school 
district—on the high watersheds, along 
the open ditches, and in the culti- 
vated fields, studying practical prob- 
lems of irrigation and of conserving 
water supply with a group of farmers 
of the school district as their instruc- 
tors. 

A group of veterans’ wives in the 


which appeared in The Journal for September 1947. 


SHIRLEY COOPER 


Associate Professor of Education 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


homemaking laboratory of the high- 
school in the evening, making new 
Easter bonnets under the direction of 
the homemaking teacher, while their 
husbands were working with agricul- 
wie problems 1 in the farm shop. 

joint meeting of the Civic Im- 
iaiilieeas League and the Town 
Council, considering the installation 
of fire hydrants in the village and traf- 
fic signals at the street crossings in 
front of the school buildings. 

County road employes, working 
with the principal, teachers, and 
larger boys of the elementary school 
on grading and surfacing a play- 
eround. 

A religious education and _ recrea- 
tional program, developed thru close 
cooperation of the church and school, 
that is effectively reaching 80°7 of the 
youth in the school district. 

Farmers, planting new strains of al- 
falfa on experimental plots, carefully 
recording their observations and meet- 
ing in groups with the agricultural 
teacher at the highschool to discuss 
results. 

A highschool principal, teaching 
boys and girls how to use the brightly 
colored stones scattered profusely in 
the fields around the school, in mak- 
ing bracelets, rings, and seth techs 

A group of parents, teachers, and 
highschool pupils in a meeting dis- 
cussing how to evaluate school work 
and report pupil progress. 

Eighty percent of the gage in 
the school district enrolled in an ex- 
tension course taught by a sonaliiiads 
from a nearby university. 

Parents, pupils, and teachers, pai 
licipating together in an_ historical 
pageant. 

‘An exhibit of some of the country’s 
best paintings and other types of art 
in the grade school attended by a 
large majority of the people in the 
school district. 

A group of citizens, raising funds 
to complete a community hospital 
which is already under construction, 
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(Is now completed and in full opera- 
tion.) 

\ citizens’ committee, making a sur- 
vey of the reading habits of the adult 
population, 

Kindergarten units established in 
the elementary schools and plans un- 
derway for nursery schools. 

Two public-health nurses at work 
in the schools and in the homes of the 
community, 

Driver-training courses newly estab- 
lished in the two highschools in the 
district, with training cars contributed 
by citizens of the district. 

\n overwhelming vote for a six-mill 
local tax levy to extend the educa- 
tional program beyond the stated min- 
imum $3300 classroom unit. 


Looking to Education 

These few glimpses of the commu- 
nity educational programs in Millard 
County School District show that the 
people look to education as a way of 
solving common community problems. 
lt is an integral part of almast every 
aspect of community life. It involves 
everybody, seeks to make use of every 
that is at hand, and com- 
bines doing with learning. 

Community betterment is one of its 
major purposes. It seeks to accomplish 
this by giving every person a chance 
to do his best. Its approach is thru a 
direct attack on problems of immedi- 
ate concern. 

Many important elements of this 
community curriculum are included 
in the courses of study used in the 
elementary schools and in the high- 
schools, but many other of the signifi- 
cant aspects are not so clearly stated. 

They exist in-the activities of the 
Civic Improvement League, in the in- 
quiring attitudes of farmers and house- 
wives, in the efforts of young married 
couples to make places for themselves 
in the life of the community, in vari- 
ous aspects of the church program, in 
the willingness of teachers to appraise 
their own work critically and to try to 
improve it, in the free discussion and 
detailed analysis of common commu- 
nity problems, and in the working re- 
lationships between all organizations 
and agencies in the community. 

An observing visitor quickly gets 
the impression that the strength of 
this educational program is in its be- 
commg rather than in its being. 
Everywhere there are indications of 
growth, willingness to experiment, 
and courage to pioneer. 


resource 
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What Are the Problems? 


The problems around which the 
learning activities are developing are 
not new. In fact, they are quite com- 
mon in rural communities. 

The main-trunk state and federal 
highway thru the village presents seri- 
ous traffic hazards. More than half the 
precious water supply is being wasted 
thru inefhcient methods of irrigation. 
A large percentage of the young peo- 
ple must leave the community to find 
employment. 

Long distance to larger centers of 
population makes marketing of many 
kinds of farm products difficult. The 
appearance of many homes needs to 
be improved by remodeling, painting, 
and landscaping. Opportunities for 
wholesome recreation are limited. 
Many cultural advantages of large 
centers of population are difficult to 
provide in this area. 

Many of their problems are yet un- 
solved, but none is too difficult for 
them to attack. Their civic pride is 
not in who they are or where they 
live, but in what they are able to do, 

The report revealed that they had 
not been able to accomplish, during 
the two-year period, all they had 
planned. 

Much of the water supply was stll 
being lost thru an inefficient system of 
irrigation. No satisfactory way had 
been worked out for the cooperative 
marketing of milk and other. dairy 
products that could be produced in 
the community. Cooperative milking 
sheds were still something to be looked 
forward to in the future. And a satis- 
factory sewage disposal system yet re- 
mains to be developed. 

However, no one maintained for a 
minute that the efforts devoted to 
these and other unsolved problems 
were wasted. In many cases, evidence 
of tangible progress had been made, 
and in every case the problem ap- 
peared much less formidable than it 
had seemed before being brought out 
into the open for consideration. 


Accomplishments 


Then there was the encouragement 
that came from things that had been 
accomplished. For example, duplicat- 
ing machines had been installed in all 
elementary schools as a part of the in- 
structional equipment. Two recrea- 
tional leaders were employed on a 12- 





month basis. Every neighborhood had 
an active Farm Bureau. 

‘The amount of grade “A” milk pro- 
duced in the district had been sub- 
stantially increased thru the improve. 
ment of milking sheds and the instal- 
lation of milking machines on many 
farms. An adult-education leader em- 
ployed as a member of the superin- 
tendent’s staff was organizing adult 
study groups that dealt with a wide 
range of subjects. 

A swimming pool had been com. 
pleted. Several acres of land had been 
leveled for irrigation, and 24 water 
storage reservoirs had been built. 

But very little time was wasted by 
these people in patting themselves on 
the back for past accomplishments, 
By lunch time of the first day, they 
had broken up into suitable work 
groups and were making plans for an- 


other period of community educa- 
tional effort. 
No one in the conference main- 


tained that the community did not 
have a good educational program, but 
there were few who 
with it. 

Parents and teachers alike expressed 
their convictions again and again that 
it could be improved thru careful 
critical analysis, that it would grow 
stronger as its services to individuals 
and the community were improved, 
and that everybody—children, youth, 
and adult farmers, day laborers, 
churchmen, teachers, and others—had 
responsibilities in the total commu- 
nity educational program which only 
they could meet. 


were satisfied 


New Goals 


As this second parent-teacher work 
conference came to a close at the end 
of a week, new community educa- 
tional goals were established. This was 
a kind of milestone along the path of 
educational progress, but it was by no 
means the beginning of a new era. 

As in the past, these goals gave em- 
phasis to the sharing of responsibili- 
ties to the economic, social, and emo- 
tional problems of people; to the need 
for accepting and dealing with the 
realities of life; and to the benefits 
that can be derived thru coordinated 
community effort. 

It was a re-afirmation of the belief 
of people, in a sparsely settled agricul- 
tural area, that good schools can make 
a difference in the way people live. 
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PLANNING SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


for SCHOOL CHILDREN —10. ctsssroom teacher 


T A time when thousands of pu- 
A pils need better schoolhouses and 
when enrolments are rising, it is im- 
yortant that the best thinking avail- 
able should be brought to the task of 
planning each new building. 

The new Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
urges that representatives of the en- 
tire school personnel be brought into 
the planning that should precede any 
effort to lay out the drawings for a new 
building. Both classroom teachers and 
principals should have an effective 
voice in such planning. 

Teacher participation in building 
administration can take several forms. 
They should take part in the various 
planning committees needed at vari- 
ous stages of developing a building 
program. They can help interpret 
school-building needs to the lay pub- 
lic. And they have a continuing oppor- 
tunity and responsibility—with both 
old and new buildings—to use the 
buildings in ways that will make them 
most valuable to the pupils. 


Don’t Begin with the Blueprint 


The architect is a key figure in plan- 
ning a school building, but he can do 
the best job for the community if his 
planning begins after three other im- 
portant steps have been taken. Teach- 
ers can play a useful part in each of 
these preliminary steps: 


First, the community should have its 
“dream program” for public educa- 
tion worked out in some detail. Poli- 
cies should be developed on such ques- 
tions as the scope of local public edu- 
cation, type of grade organization, and 
class size. 

Then, second, a “master plan” 
should be developed which tries to 
forecast an ultimate school plant for 
the district. It should show the gen- 
eral location and size of each school of 
every type needed for the complete 
educational program. 

The third step, for each specific 
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school building to be built, is to draw 
up a bill of particulars for the archi- 
tect as to just how that school is to 
serve its community. Decisions on the 
curriculum and on programs of stu- 
dent and community activities will 
make a difference in the type of build- 
[Continued on page 122] 
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and principals can help 


WARREN T. WHITE 


Superintendent of Schools 
Dallas, Texas 










GOOD FURNITURE AND ITS 





POOR ARRANGEMENT BETTER ARRANGEMENT #1 





ARRANGED FOR DRAMATICS 
OR PICTURE PROJECTION 
(ADAPTED FROM # !) 


ARRANGED 
(ADAPTED FROM #1!) 


SPACE FOR WORK AND 


Storage Cabinet 





Outdoor Instruction 
and Activity Areo 


Formal instruction Area 









Project Display Area 








AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Left: In a toom with dif- 
fused light, the furniture 
arrangement does not de- 
pend on windows. In the 
“*better arrangement,” 
wardrobes are near en- 
trance, library is in quiet 
corner. sink and work 
table are together, teach- 
er’s desk is centrally lo- 
cated, and seating area is 
in a corner to leave other 
space usable and to clear 
floor without moving big 
units of furniture. ~ 


Right: In few classrooms 
can every pupil sit com- 
fortably. with heels on 
floor and no pressure un- 
der knees. One exception 
is one téo many. Adijust- 
able furniture that is actu- 
ally: adjusted, or nonad- 
justable furniture in a 
variety of sizes. with a 
definite seat assigned for 
each child, is essential. 


stve: terntghle shelving and cabinet shelves at varying 
widths accommodate a variety of materials. The tool cart is 
garaged under the sink when nét in wes. Siuke 


Left: The modern elementary school classroom needs about 30 
square feet of floor space per pupil, with additional space for 
materials of study and instruction. The classroom sketched con- 
tains wardrobes for outer clothing, shelving for books and 





GIVE THE CHILDREN 


FURNITURE 
THAT FITS 










@ 


D) NO PRESSURE UNDER THE KNEES 


Boke 


@) FREE SPACE BACK OF INSIDE ANGLE OF KNEE 
@ Room asove THE THicHs 

@ BACK EDGE OF TABLE OVERLAPS FRONT EDGE OF CHAIR 

© LOW CHAIR BACK, OPEN AT BOTTOM, SUPPORT FOR HOLLOW OF BACK ONLY 

©) were Tor wicHeR THAN ELBOW WHEN ARM IS STRAIGHT 


AMERICAN ASS ATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
























PUBLIC SCHOOLS» BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 





















materials, a variety of storage cabinets, sink and work counter. 


tables for small-group work, enough chalkboard for demon- 
- stration, and tackbard for student work and study materials. 
An outdoor instruction area is a related part of the classroom 
unit providing space for construction and for play. 
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BOOKS AND OTHER MATERIALS FOR LEARNING... 222 n eee ence eee 


Illustrations on these two 
pages are a sample from 
more than 60 drawings and 
photographs reproduced wn 
American School Buildings, 
the 1949 Yearbook of the 
American Association of 


School Administrators. 





Left:- Highschool and elementary- 
school classrooms alike provide mod- 
ern facilities for learning. Shelving is 
available for books. Ample storage 
cabinets and file cases. have room 
for maps, globes, apparatus, models, 
and printed and written materials. 
Electric outlets permit the use of pro- 
jectors, record players, radio, and 
other audio-visual materials, and 
there is ample storage space: for 
this equipment in the classroom or 
elsewhere in the building. 















Quality of light.-as well as quantity. is important. 
Avoidance of glare, absence of sharp contrasts of 
dark.and light, absence of glossy surfaces that pick 
up ‘reflections, absence of high-spot-brightness at 
any point—these must be combined with a high 
level of diffused illumination from daylight and arti- 
ficial sources to provide light of good quality. ’ 


Sr mrrrerre rere eres sors 


Above and right: Before-and-after pictures show how 
rehabilitation can improve classroom. lighting. Walls, 
woodwork, floor, and desks have been refinished in 
lighter colors. A window. in the pupils’ line’ of: vision. 
has been blocked. Desks Have been turned at an . 
angle to avoid glare from the unshaded windows. 

Ample luminous-indirect. lighting has been provided.. 
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[Continued from page 119} 
ing and the development of its site. 
Ihe architect should not be left with- 
out guidance as to the school’s policies 
and needs. 


Plan by Principle 


In this third step of planning, 
educational specifications are being 
drafted that will guide the architect. 
He will develop the drawings and the 
building specifications to meet the 
educational requirements. 

One of the least helpful things the 
educator can do for an architect is to 
give him suggested floor plans for a 
building, altho little sketches of sug- 
gested arrangements within classrooms 
are sometimes useful, as a supplement 
to other types of material. 

What the architect needs most, in 
order to give the school system the full 
value of his fee, is written statements 
as to services and facilities required. 
The architect himself may be able to 
take part helpfully in some of the con- 
ferring that leads up to the develop- 
ment of the educational plans. 

Educational and architectural plan- 
uing alike should recognize the fol- 
lowing principles in functional plan- 
ning for schools: 


Curriculum adequacy, to provide 
space and facilities for the educational 
program needed for the community's 
children, youth, and adults; safety and 
wellbeing, to protect against danger 
and also to provide a positive in- 
fluence for health and physical wel- 
fare; interfunctional coordination, to 
associate each activity with related 
activities and to avoid disturbance of 
any activity by another; efficiency and 
utility, to provide for the handling of 
materials and the coming and going 
of pupils, school staff, and public with 
ease and satisfaction; beauty, to em- 


phasize simplicity, usefulness, and bal- 
ance so as to produce a pleasing ap- 
pearance with little ornamentation; 
adaptability, to make it possible to en- 
large the building or to rearrange its 
facilities; and economy, to obtain the 
utmost in educational utility for every 
dollar spent. . 

Principals and classroom teachers 
are especially well-qualified to help in 
planning for curriculum adequacy and 
for safety and wellbeing. Their experi- 
ence and that of their pupils can be 
the basis for suggestions that will en- 
able the building to meet local needs. 

Curriculum adequacy includes not 
only classroom experiences but the 
many related activities of pupils and 
the services of the school to the adult 
community. The facilities that make a 
good school building for children 
make it a useful community center for 
adults, provided the needs of adults 
are kept in mind as details are de- 
veloped. 

Exits and entrances should be con- 
veniently arranged. The use of motion 
pictures, recordings, and other audio- 
visual equipment should be planned. 
Some adult-size chairs are needed. 
Zoned heating and other facilities 
should be provided for such areas as 
all-purpose rooms, gymnasiums, audi- 
toriums, lunchrooms, and _ libraries. 
Specialized highschool classrooms that 
adults are most likely to use for eve- 
ning courses should be planned for 
evening use. 

In elementary schools, 30 square 
feet of classroom floor per pupil is 
needed, exclusive of storage and 
accessory spaces. Storage cabinets, 
file cases, and ample bookshelves are 
essential. Provision should be made for 
a sink and space on a counter or a 
table for construction activities. 


A MERICAN SCHOOL BUILDINGS is the title of the 1949 Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators, a department of the National Education Asso- 


ciation. 


It will be a basis for discussion at the three regional conferences of the 


AASA—San Francisco, February 20-23: St. Louis, February 27-March 2: and Phila- 
delphia, March 27-30. Warren T. White was chairman of the commission appointed by 
the AASA to prepare the yearbook. Other members were Homer W. Anderson, Charles 
W. Bursch, Paul L. Essert, Ray L. Hamon, T. C. Holy. John W. Lewis, W. D. McClurkin, 
Paul W. Seagers, and Howard Dwight Smith. The book was edited by the NEA Re- 
search Division, with Hazel Davis serving as editorial consultant. Order the Year- 
book from the American Association of School Administrators, 1201 16th St., N.W.. 
Washington 6, D. C. 528p. $4. Discounts on quantity orders. 
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Secondary-school classrooms need 
from 25 to 75 square feet per pupil, 
depending on the type of room. Shops 
and laboratories usually allow con- 
siderable space, but pupils also need 
elbow room in classrooms for subjects 
such as social studies, language studies, 
and mathematics. Students must use 
reference books and notebooks and 
have a place for group activities in the 
classroom. Cabinets, file cases, shelves 
and tables are required, 


Make Them Comfortable 


“Safety and wellbeing’ include 
such things as good plumbing, heat- 
ing, and ventilating; proper planning 
of exits, playgrounds, drives, and 
walks; and structural safety. It also 
includes two elements of special inter- 
ests to classroom teachers and pupils— 
good furniture and good lighting. 

The furniture should be considered 
early in the planning, and the in- 
structional staff should help in its se- 
lection. Each child should have a seat 
and working surface that will fit his 
height. 

The only way to guarantee this is 
to have desks or chairs and tables of 
different sizes in each room and to fit 
each child with the right size. Each 
child should have his _ furniture 
marked so that after it is moved for 
activities, he will get back his own. 

Lighting is demanding new atten- 
tion. All the light possible from win- 
dows is needed, but every classroom 
needs artificial light also. 

The quality of light is as important 
as the quantity. Lighting experts have 
found that any sharp contrast is hard 
on the eyes. This rules out dark 
woodwork against light walls. In fact, 
it rules out dark surfaces anywhere 
in the schoolroom. Furniture, floors, 
woodwork, walls, chalkboard, and 
tackboard should be as light as pos- 
sible. Diffused lighting is needed, with 
special attention to shades over win- 
dows, and to nonglaring electric lights. 

Thousands of new school buildings 
are needed—far more than can _ be 
paid for with the money now in sight. 
Experience has shown, however, that 
parents and other taxpayers will un- 
dertake to provide the money needed 
when they have the opportunity to 
know the situation and to understand 
the ideals that are being sought for 
their children in’ modern school 
buildings. 
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1A AAR PO os 


a ce was disasters that don’t hap 
pen make no headlines. An excep- 
tion was the incident in Texas City 
last year, Which was reported by the 
National Parent Teacher Magazine. 

The ship explosion in the harbor 
crumbled the walls of the = school. 
Debris obstructed corridors and exits. 
Children cut by flying glass. 
Yet, to the lasting glory of Principal 
Ray Spencer and his teachers, 900 
children left the school in safety. 

The story of their orderly departure 
was told in lines of blood in the halls. 
Without time to think, they acted thru 
habit. There was no panic. It was the 
perfect fire drill. 

that with the Christmas 

Eve incident in another school, where 
46 died. When a candle set a Christ- 
mas tree afire, everybody tried to get 
out the one door at once. 

Fire 


were 


Contrast 


for schools 
include proper construction and use 
of buildings, elimination of hazards, 
plans for fighting fires, and plans for 
escape when danger arises. 


safety measures 


The following suggestions have been 
made by the US Office of Education 
on the subject of escape plans: 

Basic principles of fire-exit drills— 
No building is completely fireproof; 
no group of children is panicproof; 
no fire drill is completely foolproof. 

Safety should not give way to speed. 
There is no substitute for drill. Un- 
controlled drill becomes a stampede; 
therefore, control of drill must be 
absolute. Because both school officials 
and personnel change, the drill should 
be carefully planned and documented. 
Full participation should be required 
of all employ es. 

The school official 
should discuss drill procedures at the 
beginning of the year with teachers 
and employes. Teachers should post 
drill notices and discuss drills with pu- 
pils before and after they are held. 
The principal, however, should be re- 
sponsible for planning and executing 
drills. 

Developing the plan—All_ possible 
contingencies should be planned for. 
The plan must be tailored to fit the 
building, but must have flexibility. 
There should be similarity in plans 
lor different buildings in the same dis- 
trict so that transferring students will 
not be confused. Plans should be dis- 
cussed with fire-department officials. 

If exit facilities were not originally 


supervising 
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How Not 


TO MAKE HEADLINES 


made for safest exit procedures under 
present conditions of building use, of- 
ficials may request essential changes. 
In the exit plan, younger children 
should have the first-out privileges. 
Alternate routes should be planned in 
case assigned routes are blocked. Also, 
it should be decided whether lines re- 
verse or circle in that case. 

Monitors may be selected to lead 
lines, hold-open doors, and to search 
for stragglers. Teachers or pupils 
should shut off motors and equipment 
that might create fire hazards. 

Five-alarm systems—Mechanical sys- 
tems are often preferred for small 
buildings; electrical systems for larger 
ones. ‘he latter, however, are adapt- 
able to any size building. Separate cir- 
cuits should be provided for systems 
using power. Sounding alarms should 
be single, repeated strokes of the gong. 
Flashing lights should warn pupils 
with defective hearing. 

All schools in a system should use 
similar signals. The principal or as- 
sistant should operate the alarm, but 
all employes should be instructed in 
its use. 

Duties of custodians and other em- 
ployes—The custodian should keep all 
exit lanes free of obstructions. He 
should regularly inspect rails, exit 
lights, alarms, and doors. He should 
report in writing, keeping a copy for 
himself, defects in alarm systems or 
exit facilities that he cannot repair. 
When the alarm sounds, he should 
shut off motors in his area. 

The drill—Local conditions should 
determine drill frequency. Probably 
fewer drills will be needed for older 
pupils. They should be held until per- 
fection is reached; they should con- 

« 

This article is based on a recent bul- 

letin published by the Office of Educa- 

tion, “School Fire Drills.” It may be 
ordered from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 10¢. 


WILLIAM H. MORRIS 


US Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 


tinue in order to maintain perfection, 
They should be held at various times 
during the day and the style should 
be varied to simulate fire conditions. 
Except for the first of the school year, 
they should be unexpected. 
Gatherings in auditoriums and gym 
nasiums present special safety prob 
lems. It is recommended that certain 
teachers be designated to be present 
at such gatherings and that they be 
trained for appropriate procedures 
Obtaining fire-department officials’ 
cooperation may be necessary in en- 
forcing safety regulations. Standing 
or sitting in the aisles or around exit 
should be forbidden. Drills 
should be held occasionally while an 


doors 


assembly is in session. ‘Teachers should 
understand that teacher panic breeds 
pupil panic. 

If plans for alarm system and exit 
facilities have been put into effect, the 
drill may be reduced to a minimum 
number of steps. 

If outside fire escapes are to be used 
in an emergency, they should be used 
in drills. If they are thought unsafe, 
that should not be an excuse for not 
holding drills by the stairs until the 
escapes are made safe. 

Putting out fires—It is recommended 
that a blanket be hung near hazardous 
spots like laboratories for use in wrap- 
ping around a pupil whose clothing 
catches fire. A flood shower may be 
used in the lab for the same purpose. 

It is not necessarily wise for all per- 
sons to abandon a building and leave 
a small fire that might spread before 
firemen arrive. Some schools organize 
firefighting squads and teach them 
use of extinguishing devices. 

—Abridged from School Life, D« 
cember 1948. 



























SOCIAL EDUCATION 


~ 
REe easths 


MARY A. ADAMS 


Assistant Superintendent 
Elementary Education 
Baltimore Public Schools 


defines objectives for 
relating social educa- 
tion directly and per- 
sonally to the lives of 
a our intermediate pu- 


pils of today, our adult 


citizens of tomorrow. 


lou 2 


N RECENT years, teachers have re- 

defined their concept of the cur- 
riculum, seeing it not as comprising 
the several courses of study but as in- 
clusive of all those experiences of the 
child which come under the guidance 
of the school. 

In keeping with this broadening 
concept, the program of social studies 
in the elementary school has under- 
eone noticeable extension. 

The term, “social studies,” is rapidly 
yielding to the more accurate descrip- 
tion, “social education.” A visitor to 
the middle elementary grades soon 
the activities 
which make the program truly one of 
these nine-to-]2- 


discovers characteristic 


social education fon 
year-old citizens. 

Such a visitor recently went into a 
sixth-grade classroom. The walls were 
covered with murals, painted by the 
children. 

With zest, the boys and girls tested 
the visitor’s historical knowledge by 
having him identify the story revealed 
by each of a series of paintings which 
traced the history of our country from 
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its discovery thru colonization and set- 
tlement, its dificult years of establish- 
ment as a democratic nation, its ter- 
ritorial and industrial expansion, its 
leadership the 
world. 

In quizzing their visitor, these eager 
young historians did not realize that 
they, too, were being tested. 

No one observing these sixth-graders 
could have misgivings about their un- 
derstanding of our country’s develop- 
ment and leadership as a democracy. 


among nations of 


Local and National History 

Experiences of this sort are not 
unusual. Thruout the United States, 
boys and girls in the middle grades 
are learning the history of their com- 
munity, of their region, and of their 
country. 

Emphasis is placed largely upon 
major influences contributing to the 
development of local and national 
life, rather than upon detailed chrono- 
logical study of each stage of American 


history. Usually such study has its 
initiation in landmarks and events ol 
local interest. 

Trips to historical spots and con- 
versations with people in the commu- 
nity who are resources in historical 
lore are typical means thru which 
children pursue their local study. 
Textbooks, pictures, maps, and mov ics 
are important in enriching learning. 

Children express their understand- 
ings not only thru painting murals or 
smaller pictures. They dramatize, con- 
struct, collect, exhibit, report, write. 
Thru many avenues of experience, 
they clarify and interpret their learn- 
ings so that facts assume color and 
reality. 

Study of local and national history 
is by no means the full scope of today’s 
program of social education. 


Study of Current Happenings 

Present happenings are more signifi- 
cant for our youth than are the events 
of the past. This absorption in present 
living is an evident characteristic of 
the elementary-school child. 
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In any locality, almost without ex- 
ception, the observer of the social- 
studies program finds himself accom 
panying children on their trips into 
the community to see how it supplies 
their parents with employment, how 
it provides housing facilities, how it 
offers recreation for children as well 
as adults, how it governs its citizens 
and affords them the means of sanita- 
tion and protection. 

The visitor may note with surprise 
the thoughtfulness of the discussions 
following such trips. But children in 
the middle grades are not too young 
io identify the problems that mark 
their everyday living and see their part 
in working on these real-life, practical 
problems. 

From such study, children learn to 
take part in clean-community cam- 
paigns, to help in school and commu- 
nity recreational projects, and to 
participate in numberless other enter- 
prises for making everyday living a 
litthe better. 

Thru contributions to community 
life such as these, children begin to 
earn the designation of “young citi- 
zens” and to understand what it means 
to be “good citizens.” 


The Larger Environment 


Typically, this participation in the 
life of the local community leads into 
a concern for the work of other people 
thruout the country. The children 
may study the great industries of the 
United States, the farming activities. 
the work of miners, lumbermen, and 
fishermen. 

Or, since there is considerable vari 
ation in the curriculum pattern of the 
intermediate grades from place to 
place, the study may deal with life in 
each of the distinctive regions of the 
nation. 

Whatever its organization, the pro- 
gram offers pupils an opportunity to 
understand the larger environment 
beyond their own immediate locality 
and to sense the interrelationships and 
interdependence of all regions. Em- 
phasis is on the need for conservation 
of natural and human resources and 
the part which children may play in 
such safeguarding of our national 
bounty. 

This study is carried on with rich- 
ness of experience wherein textbooks 
are reinforced with a variety of audio- 
Visual materials and personal expe- 
riences so that learning is made mean- 
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ingful thru purposes and activities 


important to the learner. 


Learning about “One World” 

The interest of middle-grade pupils 
in their community’s relations with 
the rest of the nation leads them nat- 
urally to a concern for the relaiion ot 
the nation to the rest of the world 
They begin to sense the implications 
of the term “one world” for them 
selves. 

Emphasis on current happenings 
and training in the intelligent use ol 
daily newspapers and magazines fan 
this interest. Children see confronting 
the nation and the world the same 
problems that operate in their dail; 
living—problems of housing, of wages, 
of securing needed work materials and 
food supplies, of getting along peace- 
ably with others. 


Value of 
Group Contributions 


The understanding of the demo- 
cratic way of life gained from their 
study of community and national lile 
enables them to comprehend the value 
of UN, which provides for the peaceful 
solution of the world’s problems thru 
the use of group thinking, cooperative 
action, and democratic principles. 

Community study and American 
history open up another significant 
aspect of social education. Children 
come to realize that people of many 
nations, races, and religions have con- 
tributed to American life. They come 
to understand that people differ and 
that these differences have brought 
strength and enrichment to our nation. 

Such understanding breeds respect 
for all people. It destroys the roots of 
intolerance and group prejudice. 

Elementary schools are approaching 
intercultural education thru relating 
it to the children’s daily experiences. 
Thus, many pupils are identifying 
with pride and interest the varied na- 
tional background of their classmates 
and are learning from their peers the 
customs and culture of nations fai 
older than young America. 

One whose population 
boasted a wide range of nationalities 
carried on, as an enrichment program, 
extensive experiences in the lore of the 
countries represented among its peo 


ple. 


school 


The culmination of this program 
took the form of a festival of the na- 
tions wherein their cultural heritages 


were shown thru dances, art products, 
dramatizations, handicraft exhibits, 
and, best of all, a banquet of charac 
teristic foods. Its finest result, how- 
ever, was the better relations resulting 
among the pupils. 

A school with many Jewish students 
found great interest in the study ol 
fundamental characteristics of the 
Hebrew and Christian faiths. The 
children noted that their dictionary 
defined the Jew incorrectly, in their 
opinion, as a member of a race rather 
than a religion. 

When correspondence with author 
and publisher failed to bring about 
satisfactory understanding, the chil- 
dren wrote to scientists of repute for 
further help. Replies from social scien- 
tists and anthropologists confirmed 
their opinion and added considerably 
to their knowledge. 

The value of such study is indicated 
in this excerpt from a letter written to 
the children by Margaret Mead, “It is 
a good thing that you are taking an 
interest in these matters, because the 
better we understand them the more 


chance these is to build a peaceful 
world.” 


Democratic Living 


If the curriculum consists of all 
those experiences affected by the 
school, then the way children carry on 
their learning is as much a part of the 
curriculum as is the content. Today's 
classrooms provide much opportunity 
lor children to learn thru experience 
the habits and skills of democratic liv- 
ing, an essential phase of social educa- 
t10n. 

Children have many opportunities 
to work in committees. They receive 
training in the skills of group mem 
bership and leadership. They have 
practice in sharing ideas, in helping to 
plan, in taking turns in discussion, in 
keeping to the point, in yielding to the 
group's judgment, in cooperating to 
carry out plans adopted, in judging 
accomplishments and identifying fur- 
ther needs. 

While these skills take a long time 
to perfect, the middle grades make a 
real contribution toward their devel- 
opement, 

Responsibilities on the pupil coun- 
cil, in the lunchroom, work on the 
school paper, and service on the Safety 
Patrol, are some opportunities in edu- 
cating children to live well with others 
and to work for the good of the group. 
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VALUES OF 


Onsthumental. Music| 


HE modern secondary-school pro- 

gram of instrumental music, when 
properly administered, can give youth 
experiences which touch the inner 
spiritual nature and at the same time 
provide exercise and outlet for his 
social impulses. 

In order to achieve this, special 
emphasis is placed upon the general 
objectives of vocational preparedness, 
health and mental health, social ef- 
ficiency, and worthy use of leisure. 


Vocational Preparedness 


There has been a recent tendency 
to de-emphasize, to some extent, the 
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The secondary-school music program can contrib: 


ute to vocational efficiency, health and mental 


health, social efficiency, and worthy use of leisure. 


vocational aspect of instrumental 
music education. However, I am still 
inclined to believe that, since a cer- 
tain number of our highschool stu- 
dents will go into professional music, 
educators should keep this objective 
constantly in mind. 

Music educators know that acquir- 
ing fruitful knowledge is useful to 


the individual in later life as a pro- 
fessional performer. 

The attainment of good tone qual: 
ity, perfect intonation, good rhythm, 
accuracy in reading music, expressive 
performance, ensemble balance, pre: 
cision, authentic articulations, the 
ability to interpret musical terminol- 
ogy, growth in musicianship, and an 
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JOSEF OSZUSCIK 


Director of Music 
Walton County. DeFuniak Springs, Florida 


2p 


appreciation of the value of effort 
deserves attention and stress in an 
instrumental music program in the 
secondary school. 


Health and Mental Health 


Music educators know that in the 
process of learning and playing in- 
strumental music, coordination ol 
muscles and nerves is absolutely nec- 
essary and will tend to develop physi- 
cal wellbeing. 

Coordination is developed as the 
pupil learns the correct use of breath 
in the blowing of a wind instrument 
and the proper finger manipulation. 

Have you ever observed how erect 
and poised a bandsman sits while 
playing his instrument? This is the 
result of careful training while prac 
ticing as a student. Erect posture is 
essential if the plaver is to have per- 
fect contro] of the diaphragm while 
breathing deeply. 

Physicians and_ physical-education 
directors tell us that regulated, rhyth- 
mic deep breathing tends to prevent 
many respiratory ailments. 

If this be true, then the blowing 
of wind instruments is worth many 
times the effort and expense, merely 
as a health factor. Furthermore, the 
coordination of eyes, ears, nerves, and 
muscles is the result of reading music 
and the mastering of melody, the vari- 
ous tempi, and miscellaneous rhythms 
required of band and orchestra. 

To be a healthy, welladjusted in- 
dividual, one must respond properly 
when in contact with people, and ad- 
just himself to conditions of content- 
ment when alone. Mental health, then, 
is a natural outcome of wholesome 
emotional reactions and adjustments. 

Hospitals have come to realize the 
therapeutic value of music in the 
treatment of mental patients. 

Nor does one have to be hospital- 
ized to benefit by the powers of music, 
for the principles which make music 
helpful can be used to prevent as 
well as to cure. Thru the playing of 
fine musical compositions, an individ- 
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ual gets that elevation of spirit which 
comes from contact with the beautiful. 


Social Efficiency 

Experience in a musical organiza- 
tion contributes to the development 
of the individual thru the growth of 
his personal and social nature. A sense 
of responsibility comes about thru 
the development of loyalty to the or- 
ganization, and this in turn leads to 
the development of desirable attitudes 
toward civic afflairs—attitudes valuable 
in later adult life. 

The essentials of good citizenship 
are effectively impressed upon each 
child thru the spirit of cooperative 
service necessary in a wellorganized 
band or orchestra. 

Each child accepts his role as.a 
member of a big team and finds his 
reward in the total achievement of 
the group. This is a step in learning 
to get along with others in social and 
business relations of later life. 

A byproduct of playing in musical 
organizations is the development of 
selfconfidence. When reasonable self- 
confidence is developed, we find that 
children who were thought to be 
timid often blossom out into out- 
standing leaders. 

The study of musical compositions 
gains for the student a knowledge of 
geography, history, and some _lan- 
guage. With this knowledge, he can 
correlate art, political, and literary 
history, since music reflects the char- 
acter and spirit of the times. 


Worthy Use of Leisure 


The recreational feasibilities of any 
musical organization are manifold 
and will afford opportunity for pleas- 
ant associations with friends. 

Group activity, such as a_ band, 
satisfies the spirit character- 
istic of all teenagers. Group instruc- 
tion, ensemble activity, and concert 
performances afford an ideal expres- 
sion for this instinct. 

If an active part in a musical or- 
ganization ceases at any time, then 
one can consider his youthful experi- 
ences as preliminary steps to the 
cultivation of intelligent listening. 

When an individual wishes to be 
alone, he can spend hours of enjoy- 
able selfentertainment playing his in- 
strument and playing those selections 
giving him the most selfsatisfaction at 
that particular time. This can give 
emotional release. 


“oano”’ 
gang 


seshes to rb shes 
ALICE HUMPHREYS 


Now there came unto me during 
a number lesson, Mikal, our Eter- 
nal Questioner. And her little pol- 
ka-dotted dress did rustle with in- 
quiry. ’ 

“Thou sayest,” she afirmed, “that 
if I have one thing and take noth- 
ing from it that I do still have one. 
I have not found it so. For I did 
bury one dead Kitty in the ground. 
And behold, when I went to dig it 
up again, there was nothing left.” 

Now after hearing this strange 
new number fact, I said within my- 
self, “Here is a chance to speak 
somewhat of the Immortality of the 
Soul.” And I said, “Thy Kitty is 
still there. But it hath changed un- 
to dust. So do the bodies of persons 
also. But their souls return to God.” 

Then did Mikal lift wondering 
eyes upon every creature in the 
room. And I knew she was sam- 
pling with particular savour the 
thought of Ashes to Ashes, and 
Dust to Dust. 

Now it fell out an hour later as 
Mikal cleaned the shelves and 
ledges of the room, that she paused 
before a window sill. Yea, she did 
gaze long and searchingly upon it. 
And lifting puzzled eves, she said 
with deep awe and gravity, “Whose 
dust ts this?” 

Then did I glance around that 
room and think on the many things 
which had invested it with life. 

Yea, I re-lived the glow and spar- 
kle of it all; the bright-hued skirts 
and gay ribbons, the golden curls 
behind rosy ears, and the gleam of 
baby rings still on schoolboy fin- 
gers. 

And I spake unto myself and I 
said, “The vagaries of 30 little 
growing souls are enough to caus¢ 
the dry bones of any teacher to be 
revived. Surely, therefore, when one 
of the profession turns to dust, it is 
stardust.” And I prayed that no un- 
feeling person might ever ask con- 
cerning the ashes of any teacher: 

“Whose dust is this?” 

—From Children’s Religion, 
Copyright by the 
Used by permission. 


Pilgrim Press. 
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These are broad aims and outcomes 
which music educators endeavor to 
attain in the administration of mod- 
ern instrumental music programs in 
the secondary schools. 
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Press 


JUR awards for the best educa- 
tional writing done in 1948 will be 
made by the Education Writers Asso- 
ciation, according to an announcement 
by Harrison Fry, education editor of 
The Philadephia 
Evening Bulletin 
and president of 
the association. 

Awards will be 
made for the fol- 
lowing types of 
educational — stor- 
[1] the best 
single editorial or 
series of editorials 
on education that 
appearedina 
daily newspaper 
in this country; [2] the best interpreta- 
tive story or stories on education; [3] 
the best single story on education; and 
[4] the best story on education that 
appeared in a medium other than the 
daily newspaper. 

Organized at Cincinnati in July 
1947, at the time of the 85th annual 
meeting of the NEA, the Education 
Writers Association is made up of staff 
members of newspapers, press associa- 
tions, and magazines of general circu- 
lation who specialize in the field of 
education writing. 


ies: 





HARRISON FRY 


Television 

A major development in helping to 
build a better understanding of the 
school program in the home occurred 
in late December with the organization 
by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany of a comprehensive series of daily 
telecasts in the field of education. 

This series, which will be seen Mon- 
days thru Fridays at 5 pM EsT over the 
NBC television network, has been 
planned for after-school hours in order 
to tie together student, teacher, and 
parent activities. 

Under the over-all title, “Stop-Look- 
and-Learn,” the programs will in- 
clude geography, history, government, 
science, literature, and music, with 


emphasis on the entertainment fea- 
tures of each. 
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Officers of the National Education 
Association; the public-school systems 
of New York City, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore; and NBC organized plans 
for the series. 

Program titles in the series are: 

[1] Little Theater—a series of chil- 
dren’s plays adapted from the works of 
children’s literature. 

2] Explorer’s Club—devoted to the 
study of geography and history thru 
the cooperation of leading explorers. 

[3] Your Uncle Sam—a series ex- 
plaining the work and activities of 
leading government departments. It 
will cover the federal scene as well as 
village, city, county, and state govern- 
ments. 

[4] Science in Your Life—This series 
will present material pertaining to the 
knowledge of various fields of science 
including chemistry, biology, astron- 
omy, and health. 

[5] Folkway in Music—This series 
will combine folk music and folk 
dancing of the United States and other 
lands. 


Platform 


In “Ideology for Democracy,” the 
Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 1600 Eye Street N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., reprints the text of an 
address given by its president, Eric 
Johnston, before the Iowa State Edu- 
cation Association. 

Mr. Johnston prefaces his discussion 
of the struggle between the democratic 
world and international communism 
with this comment: 

“The essence of education lies in 
finding out what makes people—and 
things—tick. This requires open, 
searching, inquisitive minds—minds 
unafraid to tackle new problems and 
to explore the unknown and un- 
charted ways of man. 

“Man advances only as he acquires 
knowledge of himself, his fellow be- 
ings, and of the world about him. It is 
the teachers of America who have con- 
tributed so greatly to the hope, the 
courage, the inspiration, and the phi- 
losophy of our free, democratic 
society.” 








Copies of the booklet may be 
obtained without charge from the 
Motion Picture Association. 


Now available in booklet form from 
Time, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City 20, is the full text of an 
address, “The Layman and Public 
Education,” given by Roy E. Larsen, 
president of Time, before the 1948 an- 
nual meeting of the New England 
School Development Council at Har- 
vard University. 

“This is the time,” Mr. Larsen tells 
educators, “to set your goals high! It 
will not be a quick or an easy job to 
achieve the proper goals for public 
education in this country. Nor will it 
be easy to convert public interest, 
once aroused, into practical action. 

“The vague desire to provide the 
best education possible will have to be 
translated into concrete goals. Today, 
too many towns and cities of this land 
first decide what they want to spend 
for public education; then supply the 
equipment and teaching their budgets 
will allow—and so, by this reverse 
method, determine the quality of edu- 
cation they will offer their community. 
The history of the human race has 
shown that it is better to start by de- 
ciding what one’s standards and goals 
are, and then to cast about for meth- 
ods of meeting them.” 


Press 


More than 30 million copies of 
“How We Deny Our Children,” an 
editorial by A. N. Spanel, president of 
International Latex Corporation, Em- 
pire State Building, 350 5th Avenue, 
New York City, have been distributed 
as a public service by that corporation. 

This is the same editorial which the 
corporation last year published in 127 
leading newspapers and carried as a 
full-page ad in Life, Time, Newsweek, 
Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, and 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Copies of the editorial may be ob- 
tained in quantity, free upon request 
to Mr. Spanel, for local distribution. 


Irving Brant, historian and author- 
ity on Constitutional law, is the au- 
thor of “Church and State in Amer: 
ica” in the December 1948 issue of the 
American Mercury. The article is a 
critical analysis of recent Supreme 
Court decisions. 

—BELMONT FARLEY, director of press 
and radio relations, NEA. 
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Arkansas’ Campaig« 


InLusTRATED folders designed in 
yopular graphic style were distributed 
by the AEA to acquaint the voter as 
to the vast importance of the school is 
sues on the November election ballot. 
Phe votes stacked up in favor of the 
children. For 
amendments, see page 564 of “News 
and Trends” of the December 1948 
NEA JOURNAL. 


information about the 


Georgia’s Foundation Program 


A RADIO transcription of a_ panel 
discussion on the “Minimum Founda 
tion Program of Education” being pro- 
moted in mad 
the GEA. 


Phis program has been presented ove 


Georgia has been 


available to local units by 


{6 Georgia radio stations to the largest 
audience ever to hear an education ra 
dio broadcast in that state. 
Representatives of eight organiza 
tions with a combined membership ol 
over 300,000 are boosting the enact 
ment of the program on behalf of 
Georgia’s children, 


Massachusetts’ Joint Committee 

Tue public-relations program set up 
to acquaint the school people and the 
general citizenry with the 
problems, and developments of the 
schools has taken a new turn. 


pul poses, 


To meet the need for a clearing- 
house of information about schools, a 
Joint Committee on Educational In- 
formation has been established. It con- 
sists of representatives of the State 
Department of Education, Massachu- 
setts Parent-Teacher Association, and 
Massachusetts Teachers Federation. 

The executive assistant, Doris E. 
Almy, and the committee have pre- 
pared materials and_ tact 
sheets on American Education Week 
and other special observances, news 
paper 


publicity 


releases, radio handbook, and 
broadcasts, and participated in numer- 
ous meetings and conferences. They 
also bring the educational activities 
of other organizations interested in 
education before the public. 


Missouri's Sound Film 


THE new MSTA 16mm sound film, 
Education for Democracy, is having 
wide circulation among civic organi- 
zations, PTA, and other groups. It is 
in kodachrome color and shows the 
schools at work building citizenship. 
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PUTTING THE 


FACTS TO WORK 


State education associations are helping Mr. and 


Mrs. John Q. Public to see that good schools pay off. 





1949 officers of the State Education Secretaries Association. 
From right to left: Joe A. Chandler, Washington, president: 
Harvey E. Gayman, Pennsylvania, vicepresident; Martin P. Moe, 
Montana, secretary. New executive-committee members not shown 
are Frederick L. Hipp. New Jersey. and Robert H. Wyatt, Indiana. 


New Mexico's Plan 


CoorDINATION committees are pub- 
licizing needed reform in state and 
county school administration as the 
framework for securing further school 
progress in New Mexico. A new plan 
of action blueprints the job for ac- 
quainting the people with the facts. 


South Dakota’s Pictured Report 


DESIGNED in readable style and il- 
lustrated with drawings which accent 
the welfare of children, the second 
report of the South Dakota Committee 
for Education is attracting popular 
attention. 

It sets forth in a clear and pointed 
manner the steps which should be 
taken to build a foundation program 
of equal educational opportunity for 
all the children of that state, and out- 
lines the legislation necessary to real- 
ize this program. 


Utah’s “Our Schools” 


To acquaint the citizens of Utah 
with facts about their schools, the 
UEA has initiated a new public-rela- 
tions project in the form of a publica- 
tion, Our Schools. It is designed fon 





lay people. The first issue contains 
an interview with an industrialist on 
the importance of good schools and 
their relation to the industrial de- 
velopment of an area. 


Washington’s New Booklet 
THe WEA booklet, A Chance for 


Washington’s Children, is being dis- 
tributed on a wholesale basis, 90,000 
requests for it having been received 
in a few days. It contains information 
to parents and taxpayers. Every home 
in many communities received a copy. 


Wisconsin's Display 


Tue WEA depicted the work of the 
teacher and the appearance of the 
typical classroom in 1848. A replica 
of a pioneer log schoolhouse showing 
the interior with miniature equipment 
was also displayed thru the coopera 
tion of Milwaukee schools. 


Enlarged photographs _ illustrated 


the work of the modern teacher as an 
educational leader and showed educa- 
tion on the march. The exhibits were 
in line with the century-of-progress 
theme of the centennial and gave the 
association an opportunity to inter- 
pret WEA leadership since 1853. 
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Houston Teachers Association Moves Ahead 


ANNANELLE CURRAN 


President. Houston Teachers Association 
Houston, Texas 


HE eyes of the nation are on boom- 

ing Houston, Texas. Keeping pace 
with the phenomenal growth of this 
large Southern city is the Houston 
Teachers Association. Now in_ its 
twenty-ninth year, this local has 1875 
members. 

In January 1948, the association be- 
came one of the very few locals to 
have a fulltime executive secretary. 
The executive board was fortunate in 
securing Robert E. Crawford, journal- 
ism graduate and advertising execu- 
tive, to fill this position, Mr. Craw- 
ford’s experience in the fields of ad- 
vertising, radio, publicity, and public 
relations has proved invaluable. 

Acquiring an executive secretary 
has brought prestige to our organiza- 
tion. He represents the association at 
all regular sessions of the board of ed- 
ucation held during school hours 
when teachers cannot attend. He is 
received with courtesy and respect. 

Our executive secretary assists in 
the publication of our local HTA 
Bulletin making it possible to pub- 
lish the bulletin on a monthly basis. 

Mr. Crawford represents the asso- 
ciation at meetings of the PTA Coun- 


cil, Chamber of Commerce, and service 
clubs. He serves on a Community 
Chest committee of interest to the 
schools and teachers. He and the asso- 
ciation president attend all profes- 
sional meetings on local, state, region- 
al, and national levels and write re- 


Our Affiliated 


LOCAL resscciacions 





ports of these, which are mimeo- 
graphed for each member and for the 
board of education. 

Having an executive secretary does 
not mean that members of the asso- 
ciation do less, but rather that the 
public knows more about our profes- 
sion and about our association. 

Since 1930, the Houston Teachers 
Association has maintained its own 
independent headquarters in a down- 
town office building. But the office is 
small and does not afford sufficient 
space for the many meetings. 

All general meetings and _ social 
events must be held where and when 
adequate facilities are available. In 
May 1948, our retiring president, Eula 


Ware, contributed $100 to start a 





FLORIDA LOCAL 






The Hillsborough 
County (Fla.) Education 
Association has had its 
present headquarters 
building for more than 
two years, according 
to James Etheridge, Jr., 
executive secretary of 
the association. The 
building was given to 
the association by a 
former Tampa teacher, 
Mrs. Susan F. Porter- 
field, and is named 
Porterfield Hall in her 
honor. 

The building, origi- 
nally a 20-room resi- 
dence, provides ample 
space for offices, library, lounge, and small 
assembly rooms. In addition, it includes seven 
apartments, which are rented. 

The NEA JOURNAL will be glad to learn 
of other local associations that now have or 
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ASSOCIATION OWNS HOME 





are making plans to secure their own head- 
quarters. 

The photo, taken two years ago, shows 
Mrs. Porterfield, left, as she gives the deed 
to association officers. 


campaign for a much-needed home or 
headquarters of our own, 
Announcement of the gift was made 
at the general election meeting, and 
contributions began to come in from 
teacher members and from certain lay 
citizens who were contacted by letter, 
An oil operator sent his check for 
$1000. A department store and a man- 
ufacturer each contributed $500. A 
teacher who had long been saving 
pennies for a worthy cause brought 
her entire accumulation of coppers. 
Within a few weeks the _ head- 
quarters fund reached in excess of 
$10,000 in cash, which was deposited 
in the school credit union. In addi- 
tion, approximately $2500 in pledges 
payable later had been made. 
Local newspapers cooperated — by 
running stories and pictures of con- 
tributors. Radio stations carried spot 
announcements calling attention to 
the campaign. A headquarters com- 
mittee has been busy searching for an 
ideal home—one which will provide 
adequate space for offices, committee 
rooms, social events and recreation; 
one with ample parking space and 
nearby bus lines; one with a homelike 
atmosphere of which the organization 
may be proud. 
The Houston Teachers Association 
has been instrumental in many worth- 
while achievements such as: 


[1] Giving married women the right 
to teach in Houston. 

[2] Adopting an excellent cumula- 
tive sick-leave plan. 

[3] Establishing equal pay for equal 
work regardless of sex. 

[4] Effectively working on the adop- 
tion of teacher retirement. 

[5] Constant studying of welfare 
problems such as teacher load, class 
size, tenure, curriculum. 

[6] Actively defending teachers to 
whom injustices have been done. 

[7] Adopting an equalization salary 
schedule. 

[8] Interrogating candidates for 
state and local offices by questionnaire 
as to their stand on problems affecting 
schools and teachers. 
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CONRAD F. WEDBERG 


Field Representative in Speech Correction 
California State Department of Education 


PEECH correction has been knock- 
ing at the door of public-school 
education for many vears. In some 
areas, it has not received too hearty a 
could not. satis- 


Curriculum’s 


welcome because it 


factorily answer Mr. 


question, “Are you ready to become 
a wellintegrated member of our 
group?” 

Public-school administrators and 


teachers, to some degree influenced by 
short-sighted speech pathologists, have 
in the past relegated all speech correc- 
tive work to isolated classes or clinics. 

Speech therapists have attempted to 
correct speech defects by taking the 
children out of their regular class- 
rooms at infrequent intervals lor short 
periods, in some districts only once a 
week for from 20 to 30 minutes, treat- 
ing them within the artificial limita- 
tions of an unrelated speech-clinic pro- 
eram. Results have been slow and dis- 
couraging, in 
futile. 

Pony is a typical example. He is 


many cases entirely 


seven-and-one-half, in the second 
in June 


Lony would be held over 


erade. His teacher's report 
showed that 
another year because he had failed to 
learn to read up to the standards re- 
quired for promotion. 

Pony has a speech defect, classified 
as “articulatory substitutions.” For the 
Tony has been 


past two years, sent 


lrom his room once a week to a 
speech-correction clinic. Progress has 
‘Tony 
can produce every sound of English 


correctly, 


been made, because in the clinic 


Yet, in the share-and-tell period in 
his classroom ‘Tony’s report continues 
with “I dot a wed twuck faw my birf- 
day.” Tony’s I.Q. is above 115. 

A conference with Tony’s classroom 
teacher gives us cause for reflection: 
What Tony does in the speech clinic 
is entirely unknown to the classroom 
teacher, except for Tony’s own report, 
“We play talking games.” 

This classroom teacher had no train- 
ing in speech or its problems in ob- 
taining her primary-elementary teach- 
ing credential. She believes that help- 
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“I dot a wed twuck” 


says seven-and-a-half-year-old Tony. What can his 


classroom teacher do to help correct his speech defect? 


ing Tony’s speech should accelerate 
his reading, but she frankly states that 
she does not know what to do. 

Tony is regarded as a defensive 
child, for he frequently makes false 
excuses for his inability to cope with 
regular school routines. 

In this second grade, there are five 
other children with similar speech de- 
ficiencies, none so detracting as Tony’s, 
but who cannot be included in the 
speech therapist’s overcrowded clinic 
schedule. Two of these five children 
will also fail with Tony. 


Classroom Carry-Over Necessary 


The problem is obvious. A follow- 
up, carry-over, habit-forming speech- 
improvement program in the class- 
room is just as indispensable to Tony’s 
progress as is the special speech-correc- 
tion clinic. This has been proved with- 
out question in those school districts 
where the totally integrated, clinic- 
classroom program is functioning ef- 
fectively. 


Speech correction must be applied 
in ‘Tony’s daily talking experiences. 
His 


problem and by working in close co- 


teacher, by understanding his 
operation with the speech therapist, 
must know what he is trying to ac 
complish. feel that his 
teacher and his classmates expect him 


‘Tony must 
to use his clinical corrections in all of 
his speaking activities. 

First, the 
become conscious of the impor tance ol 


classroom teacher must 
speech in the learning process. Speech 
is a basic skill, acquired long before 
reading, writing, or spelling. Adequate 
speech is the prerequisite to satisfac 
tory progress in learning all school 
subjects. 

The ability to speak intelligibly is 
specifically fundamental to the read 
ing-readiness 
tivities in 


program. Phonetic ac 


sound discrimination, in 
cluding accurate listening and repro 
duction of high 


speech sounds, is the most effective 


and low-frequency 


preparation for phonics, spelling, and 


oS * 











individual progress in word construc- 
tion. 

Such activities are extremely help- 
ful in eliminating many speech faults 
and establishing early patterns of 
speech and reading accuracy. Reme- 
dial-reading problems invariably in- 
volve some degree of retarded or de- 
ficient speech. Is not every classroom 
teacher, then, at all times a teacher 
ol speech? 
the classroom _ teacher 
should know that no miracles are per- 
formed by speech therapists. There is 
no magic involved in teaching a child 
ia say “thumb” instead of “fumb” or 
“kitty” instead of “titty.” 

Ihe cause for these common substi- 


Second, 


tutions, in most cases a retarded de- 
velopment of auditory acuity for 
spoken sounds of high frequency, has 
been normal matura- 
tion and experience. ‘The functional 


eliminated by 


habit remains, now vulnerable to the 
most simple methods of auditory and 
Visual training. 

\t least 75°, of all speech defects 
in school children involve these func- 
tional is far 
to treat them casually, indi- 


habits. In most cases, it 
bette. 
rectly, in a classroom speech-improve- 
ment program, than to barge in on the 
child frontal attack 
which makes him feel conspicuous and 
more selfconscious about his plight. 
This is particularly advisable in the 
primary grades. 


sensitive with a 


Recently a third-grade teacher re- 
ported a child who writes “Krudy” for 
her name, “krain” for “train,” and 
“kruck” for “truck.” Investigation by 
the speech therapist revealed that 
lrudy speaks the sound of “k” for “t” 
consistently, an unusual substitution, 
for the reverse of ‘“‘t’” for “k” is more 
common. 

With the aid of a mirror, the speech 
therapist showed the child and her 
teacher that the “t” sound is produced 
by raising the tongue tip to the upper 
eum ridge for the plosive release of 
breath instead of keeping the tongue 
tip down behind the lower front teeth, 
as for “k.” Trudy caught on with one 
trial, 

his by no means implies a com- 
plete and permanent correction. But 
should Trudy be sent to a special 
speech-correction class, periodically, 
for further corrective procedures? No, 
lor many reasons. 

The speech therapist’s task was com- 
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pleted in this case when she had shown 
Trudy how she could make the de- 
sired sound correctly, and had given 
the classroom teacher instructions and 
materials for helping Trudy use the 
sound repeatedly. 


The Classroom Program 


In a speech-improvement program 
in the classroom, Trudy must be given 
frequent opportunities to make this 
correction immediately successful, in 
spoken and written activities of the 
group. 

Some teachers, particularly special- 
ists who are flattered by a child’s prog- 
ress in the clinic, wonder why the 
child so often fails to carry over im- 
mediately or effectively those correc- 
tions which he makes satisfaetorily in 
the special-class situation. 

Is it not true that in the primary 
grades our emphasis is upon group 
and group participa- 
tion? natural then for the 
child returns to his classroom 
from the speech clinic to turn his un- 
divided interest immediately upon 
what the group is doing, instead of 
concentrating upon some meticulous 
adjustments of the speech mechanism 
about which he alone is supposed to 
be concerned? 

If, however, the entire group par- 
ticipates in stimulating and creative 
speech activities as an integral part 
of the curriculum, what a wonderful 
setting for the child in question to 
demonstrate, to share, and to enjoy 


consciousness 
Is it 
who 


not 


success and approval for his special 
efforts. 

It must also be remembered that 
what a child may be able to do in the 
haven of comfortable relaxation and 
understanding—conditions which must 
prevail in all classes fon, handicapped 
children—may become an impossible 
performance in the excitement and 
tension of classroom pressures. 

A stutterer, for example, may learn 
to speak with effortless, forward-flow- 
ing fluency when he is relaxed and 
when confidence replaces insecurity. 
But if he is failing in arithmetic, or if 
he is forced to recite and read aloud 
when memories of severe stuttering 
precipitate feelings of fear and em- 
barrassment, the emotional tensions 


aroused will completely obviate any 
conscious attempt to relax or to feel 
securely selfconfident in speech. 

clinic-classroom 


The integration 





which has been indicated here for a 
dynamic program of speech correction 
requires considerable flexibility in the 
speech therapist’s schedule. Special 
classes must be so arranged that the 
therapist be permitted to take im- 
mediate advantage of a child’s mo- 
ment of victory in the clinic. 

When insight and readiness and 
Tony have collaborated to conquer a 
stubbornly resistant speech defect, the 
duty must be passed on to interest, 
enthusiasm, and opportunity, 

‘The must be with the 
help of the classroom teacher, for re- 
peated and continuous performance 
of corrected speech. It must not wait 
for the clinic, a week hence. 

A workshop demonstration by the 
speech therapist, with all of the group 
in the classroom, is a most effective 
technic at all grade levels. 

The speech therapist also should 
reserve ample time for parent consul. 
tations when stuttering and other 
speech problems obviously require 
parent understanding and _ coopera- 
tion. 

At least once a month a specech- 
correction clinic should be held for 
preschool children. Much can be done 
in preventive and instructive educa- 
tion for parents who seek and who 
need professional advice about defec- 
tive or retarded preschool speech. 

Cognizance of this need was shown 
when the California state legislature 
passed a law which provides excess 
cost reimbursement to school districts 
for the education of handicapped chil- 
dren from three to six years of age. 

In many school districts across the 
nation, special education has been ac- 
cepted by administrators and teachers 
as a member of good standing in the 
public-school curriculum. We, in the 
field of speech correction, want full 
membership. 

Like the supervisors of music, art, 
and health, who in the past attempted 
to do it all themselves, the speech 
therapist so inclined or so instructed 
will sooner or later develop nausea 
from teaching in a vacuum. 

If one of the goals of modern edu- 
cation is to prepare its candidates for 
life with an adequate ability to com- 
municate effectively, socially, and pro 
fessionally, then all special services 
must be pooled with the facilities for 
their expression in the regular educa- 
tion curriculum. 


stage set, 
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YOUR NEA ““* DEPARTMENTS 


The Victory Action Program 


EXECUTIVE secretaries of both the 
Montana Education Association and 
the Arizona Education Association re- 
port that these states have exceeded 
1949 Victory Action Program goals. 

According to H. G. Greer, state 
NEA director for Alabama, 57 coun- 
ties in his state have enrolled 100° 
in the NEA for the current school 
year, This practically assures Alabama 
a place on the 1948-49 Victory Honor 
Roll. 


Safety Commission Meets 


Tue National Commission on Safety 
Education is holding its annual meet- 
ing at NEA headquarters February 
1-5. Activities of the past year are be- 
ing reviewed and projects for 1949 sug- 
gested and approved. 


AASA Officers 


Joun L. Bracken, superintendent 
of the Clayton, Mo., schools, has been 
elected president of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators for 
1949. Willard E. Goslin, AASA presi- 
dent in 1947-48, automatically —be- 
comes first vicepresident. 


Elected to a one-year term as second 


vicepresident is Will C. Crawford, su- 
perintendent of city schools, San Die- 
go, Calif. Herbert B. Bruner, super- 
intendent of Minneapolis schools, has 
been elected to a four-year term on the 
executive committee. 


Change of Address 


FUTURE communications to the NEA 
Department of Lip Reading should be 
addressed to Dorothy Swope, 3143 
Prospect Ave., Houston 4, Texas. 


International Council for Exceptional 
Children Meeting 


SAN FRANCIscOo’s Fairmont Hotel 
will be convention headquarters for 
the 27th annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, February 27-March 2. This 
NEA department, international in 
scope, endeavors to unite interest in 
the educational problems of the ex- 
ceptional child and to improve pro- 
fessional standards for teachers of spe- 
cial education. 

Leaders in various aspects of spe- 
cial education will address the coun- 
cil. Trips to public institutions where 
work is now in progress will be ar- 


ranged. For reservations write: Mrs. 





BUTLER COUNTY, OHIO, FTA OFFICERS 





The executive committee of the Butler County Future Teachers Association, which 
consists of presidents of FTA clubs in the 11 highschools of the county. The organi- 
zation, started in 1946 as a means of bringing together large and small highschools 
to explore interest in teaching, is called the Babeck unit in honor of a pioneer teacher. 
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Vigh, Convention and ‘Vourist Bu- 
reau, Room 200, Civic 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Auditorium, 


Classroom-Teacher Conferences 


APPROXIMATELY 200 
tended first 
1948-49 conterences olf the 
NEA Department of Classroom ‘Veach- 
ers. 

The conference in Little Rock, 
Ark., December 3-4, was planned by 
Ila M. Nixon, director of the South 
Central Region of the department. 
The Lakeland, Fla., conference was 
planned by Jessie P. Fugett, director 
of the Southeastern Region. 

Each 


persons at- 
each of the two of six 


regional 


conference carried out the 
general theme, “A United Profession: 
an Expansion of Loyalties.” 

Ihe first session consisted of reports 
of NEA activities; the second, of state 
reports on the Victory Action Pro- 
gram, teacher education and _profes- 
sional standards, WOTP, Unesco, 
Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund, FTA, 
and federal aid to education; the 
third, of an organization clinic on 
local, state, and national problems. 
The remaining four conferences 
will follow the same pattern in their 
programs: Phoenix, Ariz., March 18- 
19: Boise, Idaho, March 25-26: Chi- 
cago, Ill., April 8-9; Wilmington, Del., 
April 29-30. 


Rural Superintendents Meeting 


W. A. Earty and Howard A. Daw- 
son, president and executive secretary 
of the Division of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents, Department of 
Rural Education, represented the di- 
vision at the Midwest Regional Con- 
ference on the School Superintend- 
ency in Chicago, December 13-15. 

Sponsored by the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, the 
National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, the Division of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents, and 
financed by the Kellogg Foundation, 
the conference was held to identify 
and define the problems of school ad- 
ministrators, forward to a 
long-range program of improving the 
status of superintendents. 


looking 


DESP Publications 


An Annotated Bibliography of the 
last 12 yearbooks of the NEA Depart 
ment of Elementary School Principals 
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has just been published. $1; free to 
members of the department. Ordei 
both publications from the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA headquarters, 


Some Facts about Departments 


DuRING its first 13 years, the Associa- 
ition met as one body, without subdi- 
visions, all addresses being made _ be- 
fore the entire Association. The first 
NEA departments were created in 
1870. Now there are 29. 

In 1922, the NEA Department ol 
Superintendence (now the American 
\ssociation of School Administrators) 
and 
staff to headquarters. Some of the 
other departments have since followed 
this example: 


The Department of Elementary 
School Principals in 1931, 

The National Association of Deans 
of Women in 1951. 

The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development in 1936. 

The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation in 1937. 

The National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals in 1940. 

The National Council for the So- 
cial Studies in 1940. 

The NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers in 1940. 

The Department of Higher Educa- 
tion in 1944, 

Ihe United Business Education As- 
sociation in 1946. 

The National Science Teachers As- 
sociation in 1948. 


brought an executive secretary 


The affairs of the Department of 
Rural Education are administered by 
the Division of Rural Service, whose 
director serves as executive secretary 
of the Department. 

Similarly, the director of the Divi- 
Audio-Visual Instructional 
as executive secretary 
of the Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, and the director of the 
Division of Adult Education Service 
serves as executive secretary of the 
Department of Adult Education. The 
director of the Research Division is 
executive secretary of the American 
Educational Research Association. 


sion of 


Service serves 


NEA Department Dates 
(thru April) 
February 13-16 — Annual Meeting, 
\ssociation for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, New York, N.Y. 
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February 20-23 — Regional Conter- 
ence, American Association of School 
Administrators, San Francisco, Calif. 

February 21-23 — Regional Confer- 
ence, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, San Francisco. 

February 23-25 — District Meeting, 
Southern District Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, Asheville, N. C. 

February 24-26 — Annual Meeting, 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
For information write Charles W. 
Hunt, president, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Oneonta, N. Y. 

February 26-March 2—Annual Con- 
vention, National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, Chicago, III. 

February 27- March 2 — Regional 
Conference, AASA, St. Louis, Mo. 

February 27-March 2—Annual Meet- 
ing International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, San Francisco, Calif. 

February 28- March 2 — Regional 
Conference, DESP, St. Louis. 

February 28-March 1 — American 
Educational Research Association, St. 
Louis. 





FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N.W.., 
Washington 6, D.C. See pages 517-24 
of November 1948 JOURNAL. 

Next meeting of Representative As- 
sembly: Boston, Mass., July 3-8. 

Federal aid: See pages 83, 91, 93-94 of 
this Journal. 


NEA Code of Ethics: Personal Growth 
Leaflet No. 135. Free from NEA. 


Victory Action Program Goals: See 
September 1948 JOURNAL, pages 360-61. 

NEA Platform and Resolutions: NEA 
Handbook, pages 377-91. 


NEA departments, committees, com- 
missions, and councils: Complete infor- 
mation, Handbook, pages 291-358. 


~ 


Affiliated associations: State, 52. Local. 
2508. See pages 96-99 of Handbook, 1948, 
for information about affiliating. 

NEA membership, December 31, 1948: 
368,035. 


N.E.A. DUES 
Regular—including full active privi- 
leges and a year’s subscription to 
JOURNAL .....eeee TOTTTTTT Te TTT rere $5 
Special—including full active privi- 
leges plus a year’s subscription to Jour- 
NAL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings .$10 
Life—full privileges for life, including 
JourNAL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings 
er $150 or $15 annually for 10 years. 











February 28-March 2—Department 
of Rural Education, St. Louis. 

March 7-9—Eastern Division, Music 
Educators National Conference, Balti. 
more, Md. For information write C. Vy. 
Buttelman, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi. 
cago 4. 

March 17-19—North Central Divi. 
sion, Music Educators National Con. 
ference, Davenport, lowa. 

March 18-19—Southwestern Region. 
al Conference, Department of Class. 
room Teachers, Phoenix, Ariz. 

March 23-25—District Meeting, Mid- 
west District Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

March 25-26—Northwestern Region- 
al Conference, Department of Class. 
room Teachers, Boise, Idaho. 

March 27-30—Regional Conference, 
AASA, Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 28-30—Regional Conference, 
DESP, Philadelphia. 

March 30-April 2—Northwest Di- 
vision’s Eleventh Biennial Conven- 
tion, Music Educators National Con.- 
ference, Portland, Oreg. 

March 31-April 2—Midwest Confer. 




























ence on Rural Life and Education, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 





April 4-7—National Conference on 
Higher Education, Chicago, III. 

April 8-9—North Central Regional 
Conference, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Chicago, III. 

April 10-13—California-Western Di 
vision, Music Educators National Con. 
ference, Sacramento, Calif. 

April 17-22—Joint Mecting, Ameri 
can Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation and East 
ern District Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Boston, Mass. 

April 18-21—Annual Convention, 
National Association of Deans of 
Women, Chicago, Il. 

April 19-22—Annual Convention, 
AAHPER, Boston, Mass. 

April 20-23—Southwestern Division, 
Music Educators National Conference, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

April 27-30—Southern Conference, 
Music Educators National Confer 
ence, Tampa, Fla. 

Unless otherwise specified, write the 
NEA department concerned for fur: 
ther information at NEA headquat 
ters, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 
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For Valentine’s Day 


E PLACE the names of all the 

children in our class about 15 
inches apart around the base of our 
blackboards. During the year, we dis- 
play the child’s art, booklets, or other 
school work in the space just above 
his name. 

Shortly before Valentine’s Day, the 
children make sealed mail boxes and 
hang them under their names. Into 
these boxes go the valentines for their 
friends. On Valentine’s Day, we have 
a party and the children open their 
boxes. We find this plan much more 
satistactory than the usual method of 
distributing valentines.—KATIE SUTH- 
arp, Groveton School, Fairfax, Va. 


Student Creed 


As a student of Hinsdale ‘Township 
Highschool, I believe that the reputa- 
tion of the school and my selfrespect 
as a member of the studentbody de- 
pend upon my attitude and behavior. 
I shall attempt at all times: 

To exhibit 


good manners, good 


speech, good  sportmanship, and 


friendliness toward all. 

To strive for high scholastic stand- 
ing and to support school activities 
to the best of my ability. 

To honor, respect, and cooperate 
with my school, my teachers, my fel- 
low students, and my community. 

Therefore, may the experience of 
my four years at Hinsdale Highschool 
be always an inspiration for better 
citizenship, 

—Prepared by committee of the 
Student Council, Hinsdale Township 
Highschool, Hinsdale, Ill. 


Scientific Approach to Clean Hands 


AN EXPERIMENT with some culture 
plates worked a revolution in the 
handwashing habits of my intermedi- 
ate-grade pupils. I secured the plates, 
took them to class, showed their con- 
struction, preparation, and use. Then 
we discussed the possibility of disease 
germs’ lurking on dirty hands, and 
some selected fingers were pressed 
upon the sterile culture mediums. 

In a few days, colonies of bacteria 
Were clearly to be seen. A whole new 
field of interests was opened to the 
children. Then I had some slides of 
the bacteria prepared and_ stained. 
The pupils were greatly impressed by 
what they saw—and hands have been 
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AFTER reading a number of plays 
for Book Week, the third-grade pupils 


at the Miami Springs Elementary 
School, Miami Springs, Fla., selected 
and presented The Magic Carpet last 
fall. The children the book 
characters they wanted to be, made 
their own book covers, and designed 


chose 


much cleaner 
experiment with culture 
PHYLIS WOLFE, Woodlawn 
Portland, Oreg. 


in our room since our 
plates.— 
School, 


Incentive To Spell Correctly 

SPELLING errors aren’t checked by 
J. Hale 
spelling in a commercial school in 
Oklahoma. He merely lists on the 
margin of papers the number of words 
misspelled. Students must find their 
own errors. — EDUCATION SUMMARY, 
November 5, 1948. 


Edwards, who is teaching 


Training for Leadership 

An OrrFicers Training Course is a 
“must” for all club presidents and 
student-council representatives in our 
highschool. It is open to other students 
as well. The course meets three times 
a week. Members meet in the speech 
rooms on two days and are required 
to be present at the midweekly meet- 
ings of the student council. 

A careful analysis of the meeting 
follows the observation of the student 
council at work. The minutes, the 
presiding officer’s technics in guiding 
the council thru the labyrinth of pro- 
cedure, the nature and the mechanics 
of the motions from the floor, and a 


their own the 


which was such a success when 


costumes for play, 
pre- 
sented in the school patio that the 
parents requested that the play be 
repeated at the December meeting of 
the parent - teachers 
FRANCES E. FRYAR, 
Springs, Fla. 


association. 


teacher, Miami 


host of other pertinent observations 
are studied. Members gain experience 
in leadership by serving as the chair- 
man, 

The course is no panacea for all 
student meeting ills, but it has helped 
our young people to avoid some of the 
pitfalls that contribute to the disor- 
ganized nightmares of many student 
groups. Parliamentary “know-how” is 
certainly an element in 
achieving effective leadership.— JOHN 
J. GACH, assistant principal, William 
Horlick Highschool, Racine, Wis. 


essential 


Murals Depict Work 


IN CONNECTION with a study of the 
kinds of work done by their parents, 
my second-grade pupils made two mu- 
rals depicting that work. Chairmen 
were chosen to direct the preparation 
of the two murals: [1] parents who 
work indoors, and [2] parents who 
work outdoors. The chairmen helped 
to plan drawings and select colors. 
Each child made a sketch of his father 
or mother at work and prepared a 
simple story about the work. These 
were posted under the murals for some 
time. Later the murals were used as 
room decorations. — BILLIE MORGAN, 
Groveton School, Fairfax County, Va. 











BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 


Booker T. Washington by Basil 
Matthews is more than a success story 
of a Negro lad who rose from poverty 
and slavery to become a great leader 
of his race. Thru firsthand research of 
luskegee documents and interviews 
with former students, associates, and 
Washington's family, the author has 
given a realistic background of the 
creative work done by this great edu- 
cator and interracial interpreter. 

The volume is a full-length biogra- 
phy of the man who “cast down his 
bucket” where he was. Tuskegee In- 
stitute, which he had “created out of 
sothing,” stands as a fitting monu- 
ment to his life work. 

The lengthened shadow of the man 
at Tuskegee and in the world sup- 
ports the author's contention that, 
“We have to see Booker Washington 
in his historical setting or not at all.” 
The author’s words in appraisal are 
appropriate at this time when the 
“problem of interracial relations is 
everywhere baffling. The spirit and 
principles with which it is approached 
will be decisive as to mankind's suc- 
cess or failure in pursuing a program 
toward its solution. Booker Wash- 
ington’s lifelong encounter with those 
issues shed clear light along the path.” 

The author is professor of world 
relations at Union College, British 
Columbia. Other books of which he 
is the author are The Clash of Color 
and India Reveals Herself. 

This volume is published by The 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
38, Mass. 1948. 350p. $4.75. 

Find Your Own Frontier by M. 
Margaret Stroh. This is an excellent 
little volume for selective recruitment 
committees by a woman with a rich 
background of experience in teaching. 
Subtitled A Study of the Teaching 
Profession, this volume was prepared 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society and the 
National Commission on Teacher Ed- 
ucation and Professional Standards. 

Here is an effort to give young peo- 
ple an authoritative insight into the 
profession of teaching, its require- 
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...they are the life, the very heart and core of ages past, 


the reason why men lived and worked and died, the es- 
sence and quintessence of their lives ——AMY LOWELL 


ments of personal and_ professional 
qualities, its opportunities for service, 
the worth of the service of teaching 
to society, and the realistic appraisal 
of the conditions of employment in 
the profession. In short, it aims to 
present answers to questions which 
young people naturally will raise 
when they are considering choosing 
their life’s work. 

The volume will be valuable par- 
ticularly to local and state selective 
recruitment committees, teacher-edu- 
cation institutions, guidance counsel- 
ors, and others who have an interest 
or direct concern for revealing to 
young people the true picture of the 
possibilities and opportunities in a 
teaching career. 1948. 52p. 75¢. Delta 
Kappa Gamma, Austin, Texas. 


10 BEST NOVELS OF THE WORLD 


AccorpDiNnG to the judgment of W. 
Somerset Maugham, the 10 best novels 
of the world are War and Peace {Leo 
Tolstoy], Old Man Goriot [Honore 
De Balzac], Tom Jones [Henry Field- 
ing], Pride and Prejudice [Jane Aus- 
ten], The Red and _ the _ Black 
[Stendhal], Wuthering Heights [Emily 
Bronte], Madame Bovary [Gustave 
Flaubert], David Copperfield [Charles 
Dickens], The Brothers Karamazov 
[Fyddor Dostoevsky], and Moby Dick 
[Herman Melville]. Nationally, the 
list includes three French, two Rus- 
sian, one American, and four English 
authors.—From Great Novelists and 
Their Novels by W. Somerset 
Maugham. 1948. $3. John C. Winston 
Co., 1006-1020 Arch St., Philadelphia 
7, Pa. 


MORE COLOR FOR TOMORROW’S BOOKS 

THERE are very few picture books 
or art books on the market today 
which do not bear the marks of 
skimping to some extent on the num- 
ber or the quality of the color illus- 
trations, according to Publisher's 
Weekly for December 4, 1948. Publish- 
ers would like to use color more free- 
ly, but the high cost of making color 
plates sets up a formidable barrier. 


Where it costs perhaps $10 for a black- 
and-white plate, it may cost $200 for 
the plates necessary to print the same. 
size picture in full process color. Sev. 
eral recent technics, however, show 
promise of more and better color in 
tomorrow’s books. 


BOOK FAIR ATTRACTS YOUNG PEOPLE 

ATTENDANCE at the Second Annual 
Boys’ and Girls’ Book Fair held at 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York, November 19-22, 
1948, amounted to a total of 105,000 
by the final day. 

The Fair was held under the spon- 
sorship of The New York Times and 
the Children’s Book Council. ‘Twenty- 
five illustrators of children’s books did 
quick sketches for the children who 
crowded into the Museum’s Educa- 
tion Hall. In the Museum Auditori- 
um, there was continuous entertain- 
ment, including dramatizations of 
wellknown children‘s stories. 


AMONG THE NEW PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


Health Education, A Guide for 
Teachers and a Text for Teacher Edu- 
cation. Prepared by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Edu- 
cation of the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Medical 
Association with the cooperation of 
contributors and consultants. Edited 
by Charles C. Wilson, M.D. Repre- 
sents the best modern-day philosophy, 
subjectmatter, and methods in health 
education as the committee and its 
many consultants and contributors in- 
terpret them. 4th ed. Completely re- 
written. 1948. 413p. $3. Quantity dis- 
counts. Order from the NEA. 

The Elementary - School Principal- 
ship—Today and Tomorrow. A yeat- 
book that combines statistical infor- 
mation with suggested desirable lines 
of future development for the elemen- 
tary-school principalship. 27th Year- 
book, 1948. 412p. Free to members of 
NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals; $3 to others. Order 
from the DESP, 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Free aud Tuerpeu MATERIALS 


Everyone’s life is measured by the 
power that that individual has to make 
the world better. That is all life is.— 
Booker T. Washington. 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK 


Booker T. Washington at Tuske- 
gee Institute. Describes the humble 
beginning of the ‘Tuskegee Agricul- 
tural and Normal Institute, which has 
erown to be one of the greatest Negro 
educational institutions of today. Per- 
sonal Growth Leaflet No. 86. lop. 1¢ 
cach in quantities of 25 or more; cash 
with order; no orders accepted for 
less than 25¢. Order from NEA. 

Building Today for Tomorrow in 
Our Neighborhoods by Gertrude Hart 
Day. Story of the New Haven Neigh- 
borhood Project and how it brought 
about better relations among its varied 
groups. 1948. 72p. 25¢. National Con- 
lerence of Christians and Jews, 381 
ith Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Prejudice—How Do We Recognize 
li? What Can We Do About It? by 
Willard Johnson. Personal Growth 
Leaflet No. 130. 16p. 1¢ each in quan- 
tities of 25 or more, cash with order. 
No orders accepted for less than 25¢. 
Order trom NEA. 

Program Ideas for Brotherhood 
Week, sponsored by the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. Folder 
containing suggestions for the observ- 
ance of Brotherhood Week (Feb. 20- 
27). 6p. Free. National Conference ol 
Christians and Jews, 381 4th Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


ECONOMICS 


Economic Systems: Free Enterprise, 
Communism, Socialism, Hybrids; Reg- 
ulations Compatible with Private En- 
terprise by Harold G. Moulton, presi- 
dent of the Brookings Institution. An 
analysis of the characteristics and the 
operation of the leading economic sys- 
tems of the world. Ihe pamphlet is 
Chapter VI of a volume soon to be 
published under the title, Controlling 
Factors in Economic Development. 
1948. 55p. 50¢. The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 722 Jackson Pl. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Socialism in Western Europe by 
Herbert Heaton and Alvin Johnson. 
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Discusses Europe’s trend toward na- 
tionalization and American policy 
toward = nationalization. Headline 
Series No. 71, 1948. 62p. $2 for six is- 
sues; single copies, 35¢. Foreign Policy 
Assn, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. 

Teachers on Exchange in United 
States from Great Britain, Canada, 
France, 1948-49. Lists foreign teachers 
who taught in the US under the inter- 
change program. Foreign Employment 
Opportunities for US Teachers states 
briefly what the interchange program 
is, who can apply, and how to apply; 
tells where to write if interested in 
teaching children of occupation troops 
in Germany or Japan, teaching in 
Latin America, or in US territories 
and possessions. 1948. Both of these 
mimeographed 
Committee on 
tions, NEA. 

Teaching Aids on the United Na- 
tions. A kit containing 20 items on 
the UN, including pamphlets, reprints 
of articles, four posters, and bibliog- 
raphies. 1948. 25¢ in coin. Committee 
on International Relations, NEA. 


pamphlets are free. 
International Rela- 


HOME AND FAMILY LIFE 
Decorating with Rayon Fabrics. 
Teaching unit prepared for home-eco- 
nomics teachers. Covers making deco- 
rating plans, purchasing, and caring 
for fabrics. Includes teacher's subject 
outline and student leaflets. 1947. 16p. 
Available to teachers without cost; 
also extra copies of the student leaflets 
without charge. Consumer Service Sec- 
tion, American Vicose Corp., Box 864, 
GPO, New York 1, N. Y. 

Highlights of the National Confer- 
ence on Family Life. Problems of the 
modern postwar family and programs 
of action designed to achieve greater 
security for the family and its mem- 
bers, including mental and emotional 
as well as physical and economic se- 
curity. 1948. 23p. 15¢; 100 or more 
copies, 10¢ each. National Conference 
on Family Life, 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


TEACHING AIDS 


Air-Age Education in the Elemen- 
tary School. Current problems and 


practice in the field of aviation educa- 
tion and a listing of some of the texts, 
films, and sources of material for ele- 


mentary-school teachers. The WNa- 
tional Elementary Principal, Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 3. 1948. 48p. Free to 


member of the Dept; 50¢ to others; 
quantity discounts. Dept of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, NEA. 

Budgeting for Security [Grades 6- 
12]. Designed for use as a complete 
unit or as supplementary material in 
connection with other units of study 
in arithmetic, mathematics, home eco- 
nomics, social studies, or business edu- 
cation. 1948. 23p. Free. Available at 
your State Savings Bond Office. 

Helping Your Child with Reading 
by Edward W. Dolch. Specific sugges- 
tions on how parents can help chil- 
dren improve their reading. 1948. 16p. 
First copy, free; additional copies, 25¢ 
each. Garrard Press, Champaign, III. 

Guiding Primary Children—With 
Emphasis on Pre-reading Activities by 
Elizabeth and Louise Sires. 
Suggested systematic pre-reading pro- 
gram for the five-year-old; and instruc- 
tional program for the social studies 
appropriate for pupils in the first 
three years of a typical rural school. 
1948. S6p. 20¢ each. Bureau of Exten- 
sion Services, lowa State ‘Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, lowa. 

A Student’s Guide on How To Use 
a Library by Leila Campbell, Louise 
Knight, and Gale Smith. Series ol 
eight lessons designed to assist pupils 
in learning how to use a library efh 
ciently and quickly. Includes practice 
exercises. 1948. 45p. 25¢. Benton Re- 
view Publishing Co., Fowler, Ind. 

Portfolio for Intermediate Teach- 
ers. Specific ways in which children 
may be helped to acquire and use 
fundamental skills of learning in 
functional and meaningful situations. 
Includes grouping, studies, 
reading, science, artihmetic. ‘Twelve 
four-page leaflets. 1947. 75¢. Assn fon 
Childhood Education, 1200 15th St. 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

School Shop Safety Manual. Safety 
regulations which apply to the use ol 
equipment in shops, laboratories, du 
plicating 


Brown 


social 


rooms, key filing rooms, 
laundries, and other schoolrooms in- 
volving the use of machines and hand 
tools. 1948. 244p. 55¢ [postal money 
order or checks; not stamps]. Board ol 
Education, 110 Livingston St., Brook- 
lyn 2, New York, N. Y. 
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~ SCRAPBOOK 





Tuis page continues the “Scrapbook” from 
December 1948. Three birthdays of great 
Americans come during February: 

Abraham Lincoln, born February 12, 1809; 
Susan B. Anthony, born February 15, 1820; 


George Washington, born February 22, 1732. 


Chis affords an opportunity to call attention 
to their services to humanity and to famil- 
iarize young people with some of their 
immortal sayings. 


I pon’t think much of a man who is 
not wiser today than he was yesterday. 
—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


LeT us raise a standard to which the 
wise and honest can repair. 
—GEORGE WASHINGTON 


THe woman of the future will far 
surpass the woman of today. The ages 
are progressive, and | look for a far 
higher manhood and womanhood 
than we now have. I think this will 
come thru making the sexes coequal. 
When women associate with men in 
serious matters both will grow 
stronger and the world’s work will be 
better done. ... The woman of the 
future will be a better wife, mother, 
and citizen, than the woman of today. 
—SUSAN B. ANTHONY, in 1883 


Respect for Education 
KNOWLEDGE is in every country the 
surest basis of public happiness. In one 
in which the measures of government 
receive their impression so immedi- 
ately from the sense of the community, 
as in ours, it is proportionately essen- 
tial. To the security of a free constitu- 
tion it contributes in various ways; by 
convincing those who are entrusted 
with the public administration, that 
every valuable end of government is 
best answered by the enlightened con- 
fidence of the people; and by teaching 
the people themselves to know and to 
value their own rights; to discern and 
provide against invasions of them; to 
distinguish between oppression and 
the necessary exercise of lawful au- 
thority, between burdens proceeding 
from a disregard to their convenience 
and those resulting from the inevita- 
ble exigencies of society; to discrimi- 
nate the spirit of liberty from that of 
licentiousness, cherishing the first, 
avoiding the last, and uniting a speedy 
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OUR PRESIDENTS 
ON EDUCATION 





President Pierce served during a period 
when the slavery issue was at white 
heat. If be made any important state- 
ment on education, we have been un- 
able to find it and would appreciate 
hearing from anyone who knows of 
such a statement. A regular feature of 
the “Scrapbook” page since March 1946 
has been the portraits of our presidents 
in sequence with their statements on 
education, 


FRANKLIN PIERCE 


November 23, 1804—October 8, 1869 
Fourteenth President, 1853-1857 


¢ 


but temperate vigilance against en- 
croachments, with an inviolable re- 
spect to the laws.—From an address by 
GEORGE WASHINGTON to Congress, 1790. 


Democracy Is a Trust 


LET us say this much to ourselves, not 
only with our lips but in our hearts. 
Let us say this: I myself am a part of 
democracy—I myself must accept re- 
sponsibilities. Democracy is not merely 
a privilege to be enjoyed—it is a trust 
to keep and maintain. I am an Ameri- 
can, I intend to remain an American. 
I will do my best to wipe from my 
heart hate, rancor, and political pre}j- 
udice. I will sustain my government. 
And thru good days or bad I will try to 
serve my country, 
—STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 





The Gettysburg Address 


FourRSCcORE and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth on this continent 
a new nation, conceived in liberty, 
and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil 
war, testing whether that nation, or 
any nation so conceived and so dedi- 
cated, can long endure. We are met 
on a great battlefield of that war. We 
have come to dedicate a portion of that 
field as a final resting-place for those 
who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fit- 
ting and proper that we should do this, 

But, in a larger sense we cannot ded- 
icate—we cannot consecrate—we can- 
not hallow—this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled 
here, have consecrated it far above 
our poor power to add or detract. The 
world will little note nor long remem. 
ber what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us, 
the living, rather, to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far 
so nobly advanced. It is rather for us 
to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us—that from these 
honored dead we take increased de- 
votion to that cause for which they 
gave the last full measure of devotion; 
that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain; that 
this nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom; and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth.—Speech by ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN at the dedication of the National 
Cemetery at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 


Disarm the Heart 


In hearts too young for enmity 

There lies the way to make men free. 

When children’s friendships are world- 

wide, 

New ages will be glorified. 

Let child love child and wars will cease 

Disarm the heart—for that is peace. 
—ETHEL BLAIR JORDAN 


Four Things 


Four things a man must learn to do 

If he would make his record true: 

To think without confusion clearly; 

To love his fellowmen sincerely; 

To act from honest motives purely; 

To trust in God and Heaven securely. 
—HENRY VAN DYKE 
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WORD FROM THE STATES 
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Consolidation in New Mexico 


\ FORWARD step in school adminis- 
tration has been taken in New Mexico 
with the approval by the state board 
of education of the consolidation of 
the school systems of Bernalillo Coun- 
ty and the city of Albuquerque. Coun- 
ty and city systems asked for the 
merger, and only one district is not 
affected by the action. John Milne, 
superintendent of schools in  Albu- 
for more than 25 
heading the new unit. 


querque years, is 


County History Told in Brands 


HERE is never any doubt where 
Keneth G. Young, superintendent of 
Moro, Oreg., schools, and an NEA 
vicepresident in 1947-48, hails from 
when he takes a trip. 

He carries the history of Sherman 
County stamped on his brief case. ‘The 
the 
ranches 


brands of 
the county 
tooled into the 


historv is in form of 


famous within 


which have been 


leather. 
Butterfly Hobby 


Monarch butterflies from 
and releasing them is an un- 


RAISING 
the egg 
usual hobby developed by C. A. Ander- 
3209 Centenary, Dallas, Texas. 
Mr. Anderson is attempting to devise 
a method of marking the butterflies so 


that they may be identified readily. 


son, 








Associated Exhibitors Awards 


Pearl Wanamaker, 
Washington state su- 
perintendent of public 
instruction and NEA 
president, 1947, is the 
recipient of the 1949 
American Education 
Award given by the 
NEA Associated Ex- 
hibitors. Presentation will be made at all three 
of the 1949 regional meetings of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 

Formal presentation of the first Associated 
Exhibitors scholarship for advanced study in 
school administration will be made at the St. 
Louis and Philadelphia meetings. Rayburn J. 
Fisher, the recipient, is now working on his 
Ph.D. at Columbia as a result of this scholar- 
ship. Founding of this scholarship was in 
memory of the longtime secretary of the AASA. 
S. D. Shankland. 
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He is interested in contacting 
science teachers or students who would 
cooperate with him in checking on the 


butterflies to find where they go from 
Dallas. 


ON Ol Oe 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
FRONT 
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UN Accomplishments 
RECENT accomplishments of the 10 
specialized agencies of the United Na 
tions offer ample proof that the world 
organization is far from a failure. 
International Labor Organization 
(ILO) began a broad program to help 
the world make efficient 
manpower and to insure greater safety 
and job security for workers. 


use of its 


Food and Agricultural Organization 
(FAQ) acted to increase output and 
improve distribution of products from 
farms, fisheries, and forests. 

Unesco advanced 
promoted the 
damaged 


projects which 
restoration of wa 
conducted 
illiteracy in 


schools; cam 
various 
parts of the world; acted as a clearing 
house for distribution of 200 million 
dollars worth of supplies to schools, 
and 


countries; brought 


paigns against 


museums, libraries in war-torn 
teachers together 
from many lands for exchange of ideas 
on a world society. 

International Civil Aviation Organ 
(ICAO) maintained a chain 
of weather ships across the Atlantic to 
help safeguard the overseas flights of 
all countries. 

International Bank concentrated on 


[Continued on page 141) 
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About Gewrnal Authors 


Parratt 
finance, 


is director of research 
and school State Department of 
Public Instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Rrsutts of Ruth E. Eckert’s study of Min- 
nesota highschool graduates are to be used 
by the Minnesota State 


J]. Easton 


Commission on 
Higher Education in planning post-high- 
school opportunities for youth. 

Mildred Weigley Wood is president-elect 
of the 
ciation. 


Arizona State Home Economics Asso- 


Kendric N. Marshall attended the Beirut 
Unesco Conference as an adviser to the US 
delegation. 

David H. Jenkins and Alvin Zander were 
connected with the first two laboratories on 
group development and will again partici- 
pate in the Bethel workshops this summer. 

Alexander Frazier was formerly a secon- 
dary-school curriculum coordinator in the 
Los Angeles County, California, schools. 

Fairfield Osborn is president of the New 
York Zoological Society and of the Conser- 
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vation Foundation of New York, New York. 

IN 19147 and 1918, Guy F. Varner directed 
the sending of Christmas greetings from 
Lincoln Highschool, Cleveland. to ministers 
of education in all nations. 

IN PREPARATION for the office of president 
of the Houston leachers 
ciation, Annanelle Curran last summer at 
tended both the Classroom Teacher Nation- 
al Conference in Oxford, Ohio, and the In- 
stitute of Organization Leadership held in 
Washington, D. C. 


Classroom Asso 


Stewart G. Cole is to be a principal speak- 
er at the San Francisco regional conference 
of the American Ad- 
ministrators. 

Eunice K. Crabtree is the daughter of J. 
W. Crabtree, who was NEA executive secre- 
tary 1917-34. 

Rachel Davis DuBois is the author of 
Build Together, Americans and Get To- 
The latter is a manual 
on the leadership of group conversations. 


Association of School 


gether, Americans. 


N. D. Myers has been district superin- 
tendent of the Palos Verdes School District 
in California for the past 10 years. 


Shirley Cooper is coordinator between the 
Colleges of Agriculture and Education and 
the Department of Rural Sociology at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Warren T. White will serve as chairman 
of a discussion group on 
building materials and design at the St 
Louis regional conference of the 
Association of School Administrators. 

William H. Morris is head of Fditorial 
Service of the US Office of Education. 

Mary A. Adams is co-author with Fdgar 
Bruce Wesley of Teaching Social Studies in 
Elementary Schools {1946}. 

Josef Oszuscik, past-president of both the 
Mississippi Bandmasters Association and the 
Mississippi Music Fducators Association, is 
a composer of band music. 

Kenneth T. H. Brooks has had teaching 
experience in all grades from five thru col 
lege. During World War II, he was an in- 
structor and educational counselor in affilia- 
tion with the Armed Forces Institute. 

Conrad F. Wedberg is author of The 
Stutterer Speaks and co-author of Speech 
Improvement Thru Choral Speaking. 


new trends in 


American 
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Your Railroads 
\ Report for 1948 n 












A “Trackside” 


Virtually all the things you eat or wear or use, : three million dollars per day—for new streamlined pas- 48 
and the materials of which they are made, move senger trains, new freight cars, and new, more efficient Dt 


to you — somewhere along the line —by rail. So lccomotives —for new track, signals, and shops to keep 


here’s a “trackside” report of how your rail them rolling even more surely, more efficiently. 
me's ¢ , : > ® ) ) 





roads did their job of serving you last year: 
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we = 2 é 5. Paying Their Own Way. Railroads provide and U 
1. Delivering the Goods. Every day in 1948 the rail- maintain their roadway and equipment with railroad C0 
roads hauled an average of 12 tons of freight one mile dollars, not taxpayers’ dollars. In addition they pay te 
for every man, woman, and child in the United States! about a billion dollars a year in taxes. These taxes help 
support schools, roads, and other public projects. They ow 
2. Carrying People. Nearly two million people rode are not spent for the special benefit of the railroads. di 
pertiersammigclcany deg — ee >. ene 3 For their services railroads received in 1948 an of 
every man, woman, and child in the country on a trip | average of only about 1% cents for hauling a t f a 
of almost 300 miles during the year. average of only a out M4 cents or hauling a ton o 
: freight one mile. And for carrying a passenger one 
3 mile, they got far less than they got a quarter of a 
: century ago—when wages and the prices of rail- li 
: road materials and supplies were only half what U 
3 they are now. ' 
To keep on making improvements in their service, ‘ 
: railroads must continue investing money in better ts 
i plants and facilities. To be able to do this they p 
must make earnings in line with today’s increased L. 
costs. For only adequate earnings can justify the i 
huge investment required to keep America’s rail- . 
: roads the most efficient, the most economical, and 
3. Improving Efficiency. Last year the average Amer- the safest mass transportation system in the world. ; 
ican freight train moved more tons of freight more miles =| : 
per hour than ever before in American railroad history! = : * ; 
: LISTEN TO THE RAILROAD HOUR presenting the world’s es 
Ef great musical shows. Every Monday evening over the ie 
=f: ABC Network, 8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific 
Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 7 
ir 
tC 
lc 
j H 
: W 
4. Improving the Transportation “Factory.” In 1948 ; AUROADS T 
the railroads spent for improvements alone more than rey WASHINGTON 6, D.C. ‘ 
a billion dollars. That meant spending an average of hissoshia on aitin’ 6 | - 
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[Continued from page 139] 
loans to aid in the economic develop- 
ment of countries needing capital for 
producti e purposes. 

Monetary Fund made available to 
members currency equivalent to $648,- 
933,380 thru 41 transactions involving 
14 countries, and sent its experts to 
38 countries to study their monetary 
problems, suggest budgetary reforms, 
or review actions planned by member 
sovernments, 

World Health Organization 
(WHO) the first of a 
chain of regional health offices, and, 
in cooperation with other UN organi- 


established 


gations, dispatched teams of medical 
and surgical experts to countries 
around the globe. 

International Refugee Organization 
(IRO) helped to find new homes for 
194,000 persons and to repatriate an- 
other 58,093. 

International Telecommunications 
Union (ITU) promoted international 
cooperation in such fields as radio, 
telegraphy, and telephony. 

Universal Postal Union (UPU) 
supervised transmission of mail, in- 
duding COD shipments and money 
orders, from one country to another 


around the world. 


UN Committee at Columbia 
CoLuMBIA University has estab- 
lished a University Committee on the 
UN as an experiment in stimulating 
interest in international affairs. For 
the university, the committee main- 
tains a UN documentary and _ bibli- 
ographical service, arranges trips to 
Lake Success, and helps obtain speak 
ers for campus groups or classes and 
seminars. 

For the UN, the committee provides 
a counseling service for secretariat 
members interested in furthering their 
education while in the US and dis- 
seminates information concerning uni- 
versity activities of interest to UN per- 
sonnel, 

The committee is hoping to make its 
information and suggestions available 
to other institutions and welcomes in- 
lormation about other UN projects. 


Institute on the United Nations 
THE second session of the Mount 
Holyoke College Institute on the UN 
will be held June 26-July 23, 1949. 
lhe Institute will provide an oppor- 
unity for study and discussion in 
small groups with UN leaders, of- 
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ficials of the United States and 
foreign governments, and other 
specialists in international af- 
fairs. 

Those interested should 
write to Mary J. Levy, execu- 
tive secretary, Mount Holyoke 
College Institute on the United 
Nations, South Hadley, Mass. 


Unesco Book Plan 


A Book-coupon scheme has 
been devised by Unesco to over- 
come foreign-exchange difficul- 
ties and enable educational and 
scientific institutions of “soft” 
currency countries to buy pub- 
lications from ‘‘hard” currency 
countries, while making pay- 
ment in their own national cu 
rency. 

The coupon scheme, 
launched on a one-year experi 
mental basis, practically 
amounts to the introduction of 
an international medium of ex 
change, with Unesco supplying 
the necessary “hard” currency 
backing to make the project work. 
Booksellers who book 
coupons for payment will be repaid 
by Unesco in their respective national] 
currencies. 


accept those 
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Opportunity Follows Need 


WHAT can parents and teachers do 


to help with teacher recruitment? For 





When New York City 
children with rheu- 
matic fever are re- 
leased from a hospi- 
tal, they are not for- 
gotten by the New 
York Heart Associa- 
tion. The organiza- 
tion, recognizing that 
they still require pro- 
longed bed rest with 
medical supervision, 
follows them into 
their homes, where 
the child’s mind is 
kept occupied while 
his body rests. 
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EASE-UP IN A FREEZE-UP 
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New winter accident facts, based on research 
by National Safety Council, reveal an alarm- 
ing increase of skidding and poor-visibility 


crashes during snowy. icy weather. 
ties urge equalized brakes, using tire chains, 
windshield wipers, defrosters, good lights, and 
lower speeds to minimize the added seasonal 
hazards of inadequate stop-and-go traction on 
snow or ice and reduced visibility. 
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information and ideas, write to 


Opportunity Follows Need. Local 


sociations are urged to make wide use 
of these four-page reprints from the 
JOURNAL in commu- 


1948 
nity meetings. Secure copies for y« 


December 


parent-teacher groups also. Free. 


Reprints Available 


Reprints of “Guide to the Tea 
[Continued on page 142) 








Authori- 


the 
NEA for reprints of the statement, 
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You'll 
REMEMBER 
ynzqon 


for Springtime 
thrills! 


Oregon's famed scenic vacation 
routes are flower-adorned in the 
Spring. This orchard scene is in 
the rich Willamette Valley, south 
of Salem, Oregon’s capital city. 







Clouz TO OREGON early 
this year. You'll enjoy an exciting 
variety of all-year playlands, scented 
and colored by orchard and wildflower 
blossoms. Smooth highways lead to lush 
valleys...400-mile Pacific coastline... 










snow-high mountains...evergreen for- 
ests...lakes, streams waterfalls...173 
State Parks...13 National Forests. Visit 
these Pacific Northwest family holiday 
settings soon. Send coupon now for 
FREE illustrated Oregon booklet. 








SEE ALL OF 


ov 


BY TRAVELING SCENIC HIGHWAYS 











Travel Information Dept., Room 359 
State Highway Commission, Salem, Oregon 
Please send free booklet to: 






Name 
Address 


City 
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(0% Science -Aduances 


Tue 10 most important science 
advances made during 1948, accord- 
ing to Watson Davis, director of 
Science Service, are: 

{1} Creation artificially in 
world’s largest cyclotron of sub- 
atomic particles, called mesons, that 
may unravel mystery of composi- 
tion of matter. 

[2] Achievement by jet plane of 
speeds well beyond the barrier of 
the speed of sound, opening a new 
air age. 

[3] Demonstration that a single 
penicillin pill, swallowed a_ few 
hours after exposure, can prevent 
one of the two major venereal dis- 
eases, gonorrhea. 

[4] Synthesis of glycerine from 
petroleum, making its commercial 
production indepe ndent of fat sup- 
ply. 

[5] Discovery of aureomycin and 
polymyxin, drugs effective against 
diseases unconquered by sulfa ‘dr ugs 
and other antibiotics. 

[6] Completion of the world’s 
largest telescope (200-inch) on Mt. 
Palomar, Calif., seeing deepest ever 
into cosmic space. 

[7] Authorization of two gigan- 
tic atom smashers, to produce three 
to five years hence sub-atomic “bul- 
lets” rivaling cosmic rays of three 
to seven billion electron-volts, vast- 
ly extending scope of nuclear 
physics. 

[8] Commercial production of 
“low-temperature” rubber, giving 
chemical rubber superiority over 
natural rubber. 

[9] Discovery of the fifth moon 
of the planet Uranus, with 30-hour 
orbit. 

[10] Use of neutrons to explore 
the structure of matter by produc- 
tion of diffraction-pattern photo- 
graphs. 





[Continued from page 141] 


ing of Reading” [NEA JourNat, Jan- 
uary 1946] are available; free while 


they last. Order from the NEA. 





HERE AND THERE 


Rising Tide of Literacy 


RECENTLY compiled by Kenneth De- 
Courcy, editor of The Intelligence Di- 
gest, are statistics on the world’s ris- 
ing literacy rate: The newspaper cir- 
culation in Russia has risen from 
3,000,000 to 39,000,000 since 1913; 46,- 
000,000 Chinese adults became literate 
from 1938 to 1942—14,000,000 are be- 
ing added each year; 1,000,000 Mexi- 


[Continued on page 144] 
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The new film, ‘‘“GOOD THINGS 
HAPPEN OVER COFFEE,” which fosters 
understanding of our Latin-American 
neighbors. 


See Latin Americans work and play 
in picturesque surroundings; breath. 
taking scenic views; the coffee story 
from seed to cup—the foundation of 
our Latin-American trade—the cup of 
friendship among Good Neighbors. 


NEARLY 100 OTHER FREE FILMS 


of educational and popular interest, 


OVER 30 NEW MUSIC FILMS 


with leading vocal and orchestral 
artists in renditions of opera and class. 
ical selections most popular with music} ~ 
lovers. (Write for list.) 


ALSO: Sports and Recreation, Trav- 
elogue, Educational, Discussion, Re- 
ligious, Entertainment, and other films. 








Write for 1948-1949 Catalog of 
SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 
to Dept. “N” 











COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


46 years of successful training in Piano, Normal Pians, 
Pub. School Music (Beginners and Supervisors), Chora! 
Conducting, Ear Training & Sight Singing, Voice, Histon 
and Analysis of Music, Harmony, Arranging, Advance? 
Composition, Violin, Cornet-Trumpet (Beg. & Prof.), Clati- 
net, Sax, Guitar, Mandolin. The only home study 

teaching all courses leading to Bachelor of Music Degree 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. E-98 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill 
Send catalogue and illustrated lesson for 
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LEADING the Field.... 


" In Graded Maps and Globes 

Jj ieee  cnanionneioaee cxmammsthmtgengagem 
Cram is the recognized leader in producing new teach- 
. . o . . I © 
ing aids to fit the specific requirements and the com- 

? prehension abilities of students in various grade levels. 

Cram’s graded maps and globes include 

GS . . . . 

a Simplified Political Maps 


an by Dawson aud Willer 


Simplified Landtype Cultural Maps 
Physical 


































lay A logical, clear-cut organization pro- Simplified Globes 
ith. vides for simple, direct teaching. 
ory —and others. 
of Full coverage of skills and attain- write for Cram’s complete new teaching aids catalog. 
, of able, purposeful goals assure success ready Feb. 15th. See the Cram Exhibit at the 
. and power in speaking and writing. 
| om N. E. A. CONVENTION ST. LOUIS, MO. 
The series that answers the child’s 
5 why in language. Feb. 26-March 2 (Inclusive) SPACE B-41 
rest, 
Wold Gook Company 
YONKERS-ON-HUDSON 5 NEW YORK 
tral 2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE CHICAGO 16 THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, INC. 
ass: 736 E. WASHINGTON ST. INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. 
lusi¢h w-------- - ---- --- --- ee oe 
rav- 
Re- READING FOR MEANING 
ilms. A, 
aly with the BASIC READERS It’s here! 
CORRICULUM FOUNDATION RY4,¢/ AY . ’ 
° 
do you have St your disposal q It 8S new: 


complet 
Plete, related Curriculum service 


It’s yours! 


Reading for Independence (Guiding the 
application of word-actack skills in 
actual reading situations) 

Health and Personal Development 

Science (Basic Studies in Science) 

Social Studies 

Arithmetic (Numbers We See. Number Stories, 
Study Arithmetic) 














THE M°KEE 
READING SERIES 


MCKee e Harrison e MCCowen e Lehr 











In all these texts you have correlation 
with the Basic Readers in vocabulary and 
reading controls... teacher's guidebooks 
with full method helps and carry-over of 
sound teaching procedures from area to 
area... a balanced. integrated program 
for the elementary school 





























A SERIES which teaches the under- 
standings, skills, and attitudes that develop 
reading power. 






Four-color chart of the CFS program 
free on request 





SCOTT, FORESMAN HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
AND COMPANY Boston? NewYork16 Chicagol6 Dallas! Atlanta 3 


San Francisco 5 
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54% Over Average 
Gain in 
Grade 


Placement a 
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59 Remedial Readers 


sesee 20 minutes’ daily use of 


KEYSTONE Tachistoscope 























This study, recently conducted in a 140 leading reading 
public school, produced results that may clinics and 1,000 


school systems are 
be accepted as typical. using the Keystone 


Tachistoscope 


Obviously there can be no prediction suentenitie, 


of the gain in grade placement under 

other conditions . . . but an examination of this reme- 
dial reading study (and others made with regular 
classes) will be helpful in approximating the progress 
attainable. 


The Reports of Tachistoscopic Studies will be sent 
upon request, entirely without obligation. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 
SINCE 1892 — PRODUCERS OF SUPERIOR VISUAL AIDS 








CAMP AND CONFERENCE DIRECTORS 






PROTECT YOUR CAMPERS 


Against Medical Expenses Resulting from 
Illness or Accident 

Policy covers doctor bills, surgical charges, 
hospital confinement costs, nurses’ fees, 
X-rays, etc. for each person; up to $500 on 
any accident, $100 on any illness and $1,000 
_ in case of accidental death. 

The Cost is Amazingly Low 
Write for Information Today 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BROADWAY AT WAYNE FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 










cans became literate in 1946 and 
duced to reading and writing in the 
last few years; 400,000 literates have 


[Continued from page 142} 


7,000,000 have at least been intro. 







been added in India and Pakistan each 
year during the last eight, in addition 
to approximately 3,000,000 children 
being taught to read and write each 
12 months. 

Frank C. Laubach declares that 
“teaching people to read has its alarm. 
ingly dangerous side.” Otto Nall adds, 
“It is a thrilling thing to be able to 
say that we have 30,000,000 new lit 
erates this year. It is a sobering ques 






















tion to ask: ‘What are they going to 
read?’ ” 
Boy-Scout Week 
Boy-Scout Week is being celebrated 
thruout the country February 6-12 
Theme of the 39th birthday celebra- 
tion of the Boy Scouts of America is 


| “Adventure—That’s Scouting.” 


Income-Tax Help 

Tue US Treasury, trying to make it 
easier to fill out income-tax returns, 
has prepared a new edition of a sim 
plified guide thru the maze of the in 
come-tax blank, Your Federal Incom 
Tax. 115p. 25¢. Order from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Language at First Hand 





ENGLISH and Spanish are taughi 
simultaneously in the Nueva Cas 
Grandes Highschool in Mexico. 

The school reports that this system 
has a psychological advantage in tha 
American and Mexican students ob 
serve each others’ language difficultie 
and lose their own selfconsciousnes 
and embarrassment. 

American students can earn thei 
board and room as guest tutors i 
Mexican homes and there are Mexicat 


| students available as resident tutors 0 


| arts, has a work program which 





Spanish in American homes. 





Qa aeeaeEeeeese eee _cue eee eee eek _e ke oe 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


none Sees een =_sa kk _ce ek _ e_k_OS3S_ Oe eee 
Student Work Program 


Park College, Parkville,» Missour 
tho its program is strictly in the liber 





volves almost every function requitt 
for the operation of the college. A 
of small campus industries is operate 
by the college, and students work 4 
average of 12 hours a week. The mail 
purpose of the program is to give th 
students experience in business ope 
[Continued on page 146] 
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Revised and Rewritten 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
A report of the Joint Committee on Health Problems 


Education of the National Education Association 


and the American Medical Association. 


This completely revised and rewritten edition of 
Health Education provides a rich source of practical 
and stimulating suggestions for teachers at all levels 
school physicians, dentists, nurses and school adminis- 


trators. 


Practical ideas are presented concerning the use of 
wudio-visual aids to vitalize and humanize health edu- 
cation and concerning ways of locating and using 


available resources. 


Cloth bound 413 pages $3.00 
Discounts on quantities: 2-9 copies, 10° 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or n 
opies, 3314. Carriage charges prepaid on cash orders only. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


1201 16th St., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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LAKE 


ISLANDS 7 \ AMI SUMMER 
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Cool Climate — Average 
July Temperature — 63° 

Visit Victoria and Vancouver, British Columbia 

Hike on Mt. Baker, Mt. Shuksen, Mt. Rainier 

Boat on Puget Sound and Lake Whatcom 

Enjoy salmon bakes on San Juan Islands 


Motor along scenic Chuckanut Drive & Deception Pass 





ADEQUATE HOUSING — NEW RESIDENCE HALL 





Complete Curriculum in Elementary and Junior High School 
Education — New Campus School 
Graduate Study and Liberal Arts 


Workshops, Conferences, Nationally Known Leaders 





DEGREES: B.A. in Ed., Ed. M., B.A. 


Two Terms 
June 20 — July 20 July 21 — August 19 


Address Registrar 


WESTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Bellingham, Washington 





KNOWLEDGE 
1S MORE THAN 
EQUIVALENT 
TO FORCE 





MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSION 


This summer come to Minnesota—more than 1000 subjects of study are 
offered covering every field of education and scientific.interest. This great 
University offers an attractive program of extra- -curricular activities in- 
cluding physical recreation in many forms, outstanding musical and 
dramatic programs, stimulating lectures on a variety of subjects, and 
many interesting social events. In connection with the Territorial Cen- 
tennial, special emphasis will be given to the regional history, geography, 
economics, and culture of the Northwest, with the usual special courses and 
workshops for teachers in primary, secondary and higher education 
Teaching staff numbers more than 900 including many educators of 
national and international renown. Libraries and laboratories offer out- 
standing opportunity for graduate work and research. 


First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 13 and 14. Second term 
registration, Monday; July 25. Write now for complete bulletin. Dean of 
Summer Session. 913 Administration Building. 






UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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PROTECT YOUR PAY RAISE 
Against All Three 
for Less Than a Nickel a Day 


Why take a chance of having your hard-won pay raise eaten up by 
Doctor Bills, Hospital Bills and living expenses? 

At a cost of less than a nickel a day you will enjoy year round 
T.C.U. Protection, whether you are at home or away—-teaching or 
on vacation. Send the Coupon—Get all the Facts. No agent will 


call. 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS  tihccin’s; fet: 


--—---—- - FREE INFORMATION COUPON —— — — — — " 
To the T.C.U., 662 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 10-Way 
— Protection, Send me tull details without obligation 


Address . ieee othe ina coat 











—_—_— sl —_—_—— 





Summer School 


Spend Your Summer Stadying 
In the Heart of the Rockies 


“Air Conditioned by Nature” 


Programs offered in music, art, education, 
science and many others 


TWO SUMMER SESSIONS: 
June 6-17 and June 20-Aug. 5 
Plus Summer Music Camp Aug. 7-20 
Beautiful Gunnison ... nationally famous as a 
summer playground... nearly 8,000 feet above 
sea level ... average temperature under 70 
degrees ...unexcelled fishing, hiking, riding and 
sports facilities .; . awe-inspiring panoramas . 
all nearby and easily accessible. 
For Complete Information, Write: Box F 


WESTERN STATE COLLEGE 


GUNNISON pele] Me] 7 \ele) 








THIRTY-NINTH YEAR 


FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making 
the regular University facilities available to 
teachers, school principals and superin- 
tendents. If you require courses for certifi- 
cation, or if you are a candidate for a 
degree, you will find that the Temple 
Summer Sessions are ideally suited to your 
needs, And apart from its educational ad- 
vantages, the University—and the city of 
Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities. 
You'll enjoy spending a Summer in Phil- 
adelphia. 


Regular Sessions, June 27 to August $ 
Post-Sessions, August 8 to September 16 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the Temple University Summer Sessions 

Bulletin which lists the courses to be offered dur- 

ing the 1949 Summer Sessions. Address Office of 

the Registrar, Broad Street and Montgomery 
Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 








LEe 


“Th 
< 


Yates-Fisher 


Teachers A gency 


PAUL YATES, Manager 


ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Blvd 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Telephone HAr. 7-2642 








tions, rather than in vocational skills. 
Work supervisors rank students at 


mid-semester and at the semester's end 


| according to quality of work, quantity 


of work, dependability, cooperation, 
and ability to supervise others. Presi- 


| dent J. L. Zwingle sees an advantage 


in this system, especially when person- 
nel officers desire information on a 
Park graduate. 


Extension Organizations Survey 
EXTENSION organizations of the Uni- 


versity of Chicago, Pennsylvania State 
College, and the University of Cali- 


| fornia are undertaking a cooperative, 
| critical 


re-examination of their 
operations. 

Thru a grant of the Carnegie Cor 
poration, the three institutions will 
compare their programs and adminis 
trative procedures, arrange for inter- 
change of personnel, and prepare a re- 


own 


port which will offer suggestions to | 


other universities conducting and 


planning adult-education programs. 


Veterans Subsistence Payments 

VETERAN-students who acquire de- 
pendents or additional dependents 
while in training under the GI Bill 
are requested to notify their regional 
Veterans Administration office as soon 
as possible so that the VA can deter- 
mine whether they are eligible for in 
creased subsistence payments. 


Career Training in Retailing 


THE career-training program of the 
new Department of Retailing at the 
University of Omaha (Nebr.) is based 
on a co-operative arrangement with 
the Associated Retailers of that city, 
who have supplied a substantial sum 
of money for its initiation and devel- 
opment, 

The objective of the program is to 
interest and train greater numbers of 
college graduates for promising man- 
agement careers in retailing. 

The new program is open to men 
and women of the junior and senior 
classes on this campus and to transfer 


| students from other schools who can 
| meet entrance requirements. 


HEALTH AND MENTAL HEALTH 


Cavity Preventive 


Now operating in 35 states are US 
Public Health teams demonstrating 


| the value of fluoride as a cavity pre- 
| ventive for children’s teeth. 


Under 
[Continued on page 148] 











Is This 
The Right Career 


iT) 
M, new career in 


life insurance selling 

has brought me a high 

income and many per- 

sonal satisfactions,” says Fred Hardy of 
Montgomery, Alabama. “I can face the fu- 
ture with confidence now, and it makes me 
happy to know that my work is guarantee- 
ing the financial security of many families 
and individuals.” 


Prior to joining The Mutual Life, 
Mr. Hardy spent 12 years in agricul- 
tural work. Though he was successful 
in his profession, he felt that another 
field of endeavor might offer him larger 
earnings and an opportunity to make 
full use of his abilities. 


So, in April of 1943, he left his estab- 
lished career, and became a Mutual 
Life Field Underwriter. That decision 
to change careers took courage, but it 
has paid Mr. Hardy handsomely. 


Perhaps the field of life insurance 
selling is the right career for you. This 
may be your opportunity to make better 
use of your abilities. To find out more 
about your chances for success in this 
profitable field, send for our free ‘‘oppor- 
tunity’”’ booklet. It will help predeter- 
mine your aptitude. If you qualify, our 
nearest manager will explain the excel- 
lent on-the-job training course we offer 
to help you become established. And 
your contract under the famous Mutual 
Lifetime Compensation Plan provides 
liberal commissions, service fees and a 
comfortable retirement income. 


Your starting point is the coupon 
below. Mail it today. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street New York 5,N.Y. 


GENTLEMEN: 
For free booklet write Dept. 
Nawe........ 


Manidlidipinitneeiiesll Age 


Home Address... 
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_A Useful New Program 
About Light and Sight 


Especially prepared 
for fifth 


sixth grades, this is a 


use in and 
complete, integrated set 
of supplementary  in- 


structional materials. 


The classroom pack- 
age contains a Program 
Booklet, Study Leaflets, 
Quiz Sheets, twelve 
colorful 24 X 36-inch 
posters, NEA Manual, 
and a Teacher’s Guide- 





Prapered OF 
fe rran Lice BETH a 
ee ae eal bs 


book covering suggest- 
activities 
Supplies a class of 40 pupils. 


ed classroom 


and use of all items. 


For further information consult the Lighting Dept. 





of your local electric company—or send 25¢ for Pro- 
gram Booklet that gives complete details. 

Better Light Better Sight Bureau 
420 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 













The SAFEST way to 


get them to school actually COSTS LESS! 


SN’T it natural that the safest bus would need less repair, Jast 
the longest? And that long life means lower cost! 


The Reo Safety School Bus has double-roll riveted and welded 
construction, lifeguard tubes, safety-glass windows, extra-wide 
emergency doors—more protective and accident-preventive fea- 


tures than any other school bus! 


Write for a FREE demonstration. School Bus Division, Reo 


Motors, Inc., Lansing 20, Michigan. 
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YOUR CLASSROOM SEATING 


help oi hindrance t pupihs 7 


peas progress in studies frequently stems from obsolete class- 
room environment. If the pupil is uncomfortable, has to strain to 
see... his work and health suffer...alifelong handicap may result. 





To meet the seating problems, the American Universal Desk was 
developed. This modern desk helps children to acquire healthy, 
| balanced posture ... conserve eyesight. . . and get more out of 


studies. No child should be denied these advantages. Write today 
for details on how to modernize your school with American 
Universal Desks. 

















American Universal 
Desk No. 434 


Both desk and seat adjust- 
able to varying heights 
... top usable in level or 














10° slope positions . . . 
deep-curved back and 
| self-adjusting lower rail 
to fit each occupant... 
chair swivels 45° either 
way... built for long 
service, streamlined for 
inviting beauty. 







Everything in 
fine school furniture 





WORLD'S LEADER 
IN PUBLIC SEATING 


cAmecan Seating Company 





GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 








SAFETY SCHOOL BUS 
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SINCE 1885 


ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 
HOME OFFICE: 

25 E. JACKSON BLVD, 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Member NATA 
Efficient—Discrim- 
inating — Reliable 
National Service 
for Teachers and 
Schools. 

Corresponden? 
Agencies: New 
York City and 
Spokane, Wash. 


THE READING TEACHER AGENCY 
Shillington Reading, Pennsylvania 


‘A Reliable Service for Educators” 
Up-to-date Method of Registration 
Write Today for Information 


COLORADO ROCKIES 


The University of Colorado, located 
in the foothills of the Rockies, a mile 
above sea level and in sight of per- 
petual snow, has a superior environ- 
ment for effective summer study. Un- 
surpassed climate and recreational 
advantages are combined with ex- 
cellent faculty, libraries, labora- 
tories, and buildings. New perma- 


nent housing facilities are now avail- 
able. 


Two Five-Week Terms 


@ JUNE 20 to JULY 22 
JULY 25 to AUGUST 26 


Graduate and undergraduate courses 
are offered in Anthropology, Art, Biol- 
ogy, Business, Chemistry, Classics, Eco- 
nomics, Education, Engineering, English 
and Speech, Geography, Geology, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Library Science, Law, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages, Music, Nursing, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical Educa- 
tion, Physics, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, Sociology. 

Special features include teacher educa- 
tion workshops, language houses, crea- 
tive arts program, and conferences. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


@ COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


For complete information, write to 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER QUARTER 
University of Colo., Boulder, Colo., Dept. S 


Name 
St. and No 


City and State 
Early Application for Admission is Advised 








[Continued from page 146] 
present schedules, each team, which 
consists of a dentist, two dental hy- 
gienists, and a clerk, can visit about 
12 geographic areas a year. School ex- 
ecutives interested in a fluoride ap- 
plication program elementary- 
school children should contact their 
state health department for informa- 
tion. 


for 


Graduate School of Public Health 

THe University of Pittsburgh has 
received a $13,600,000 gift from the 
\ndrew W. Mellon Educational and 
Charitable Trust for a new graduate 
school of public health. Thomas Par- 
ran, former surgeon general of the US 
Public Health Service, has been ap- 
pointed first dean of the new school 
and consultant to the chancellor on 
the medical sciences. 


Music Therapy for Mental Ills 


Music therapy may in the near 
future be required study for psychia- 
trists and young doctors, according to 
Roy Underwood, director of the Mich- 
igan_ State 
music. 


College department ol 

Since its conception in 1932 at 
Wayne County Hospital in Eloise, 
Michigan, the use of music in the 
treatment of mental ills has gained na- 
tionwide attention. 

Some success has been achieved in 
using music to clear away mental 
blocks to the conversational faculties 
of patients, especially in environmen- 
tal cases. 


Blood—a Public Health Measure 


THE human blood is today perform- 
ing more life-saving jobs than sulfa, 
penicillin, or any one of our miracle 
drugs, declares Alton Blakeslee in the 
new Public Affairs Pamphlet, Blood’s 
Magic For All. 

Discussed in the pamphlet are the 
many new uses of human blood and 
the Red Cross program to make the 
miracle-healing qualities of blood 
quickly available in all parts of the 
US. Pamphlet No. 145. 20¢. Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Cerebral-Palsy Center 

A cerebral-palsy center will be 
opened next fall at Bowling Green 
[Ohio] State University. 

Students in speech and hearing ther- 
apy will have an opportunity to work 
directly with children handicapped by 


cerebral palsy, a condition often ac- 
[Continued on page 152] 


| ffdtional College of Cducalion 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper Ele. 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and ob. 
servation center. On Chicago’s lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes and specially designed courses 
for teachers and college graduates. Fall, Midyear and 
Summer Term. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 916B EVANSTON, ILL. 


If it is a position in the 


TEACHERS! Midwest, Rocky Moun- 


tain Region, Oregon, Washington, or Califor. 
nia, we can find it for you. 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
411 WESTON BLDG. CLINTON, IA. 
30th MEMBER—N.A.T.A. 


Year 


UNIVERSITY oF WYOMING 
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1949 Program 
FULL QUARTER TEN WEEKS 


First Term June 13 to July 15 
Second Term July 18 to Aug. 19 


GRADUATE & UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


in Education, Liberal Arts, and 
Commerce and Industry leading to 
Bachelors, Masters, & Doctors Degrees 


FEATURES — International Affairs Insti- 
tute, Creative Arts Workshop, Science 
Camp, Workshops in Curriculum, 
Elementary, Secondary, School Ad- 
ministration, Recreation Leadership, 
Audio Visual, and Community-School 


COMBINE RECREATION WITH STUDY IK 
THE SUNNY SCENIC WEST 


Fourteen Tours including Yellow 
stone, Teton, Grand Canyon, Glacier 
National, Estes, and Black Hills Parks 
—Recreation Camp, Riding Academy 
Co le OU Oe ee ee 


UNIVERSITY of 
WYOMING —~ 


LARAMIE WYOMING 


Director Summer Session, Dept. N 

Laramie, Wyoming 

Please send complete information regarding 
Summer Programs. 


Name.. 
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Calcium 
Riboflavin 
Phosphorus 
Protein 
Calories 
Vitamin A 
Thiamine 
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Relative nutritive and cost contributions of milk, 
all dairy products, and all other foods. 


a Too f 





Ascorbic Acid 


Here is a chart which shows the nutri- 
tional contribution and comparative econ- 
omy of dairy products in relation co. all 








Percent of Total Day's Nutrients 


70 
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LT 11 Jother Dairy Products Foods other than Dairy Products 


other foods in a good average day's meals 
planned co follow the Basic Seven food 
pattern. 


Milk and Its Products are an Economical Basis 


for Daily Meals” 


= 
Milk and its products raise the food value of meals in each 
of the major aspects of nutrition . . . energy, proteins, 
minerals and vitamins. The chart above shows that milk 
and its products—cheese, ice cream and butter—in 
RSE recommended amounts, can supply well over half of the 
ig to day’s total needs for calcium, phosphorus, riboflavin 
grees and vitamin A, and important amounts of other essentials, 
Insti- at considerably less than half of the day’s total food cost. 
tol The chart demonstrates the fact that milk and its 
| Ad- products are an economical basis for 
a nutritious daily meals. 
DY IN Milk’s Food Value is High 
ellow: Milk is an outstanding example of a food which 
—_ contributes many times over its original cost in terms of 
ademy bodily benefits. Without milk it is almost impossible 


to obtain the recommended daily amounts of calcium from 
other foods. 
protein also are difficult to obtain without milk. In addition 


Needed amounts of riboflavin and 


The presence of this seal indicates that al] nutri- 
tion statements in this advertisement have been 
found acceptable by the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 
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In planning meals, each food must be evaluated 


for its relative cost and its potential benefit to the body. 


to its many known benefits, milk also is believed to 
contain additional nutritional factors whose identity and 
exact function are not yet fully established. Scientists are 
constantly carrying on research to bring forth the final 
significance of milk’s nutritional role. 


Milk Provides Generously for Its Own “Family” 


Milk passes along to its products varying combinations of 
its nutritive elements. Cheese inherits much of the high 
quality protein, as well as substantial amounts of 

calcium and phosphorus. Ice cream, too, retains much 
of the protein content of milk, and helps increase the 
calcium and vitamin A intake. Ice cream is also a good 
source of riboflavin and recently has been shown to 
contain a highly utilizable form of this vitamin. Butter 
is a nutritious food in its own right. It is a splendid source 
of vitamin A and provides needed food energy in a 
delicious, digestible form. 


*Milk is an Economical Pood. Dairy Council Digest 20:2 (Nov.) 1948, 


cD NTRY COUNCIL... 


111 North Canal Street 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915 ...the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, 
devoted to nutrition research and to education in the use of 


has been 


pre 
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; 
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Everyone knows how great is the need for 


TEACHERS AGENCY teachers in every classification of education. 


~. nae a — to pele “ Gute 
n his charge is seeking opportunity to 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. advancement to teachers. Through our o 


Chicago 4, Ill. 


sented to teachers and administrators. 
service is nationwide. Member .T.A. 


TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY SERVICE 
"A CNational Directory for Your Professional Progress 
WE NEED 


3842 


Teachers, coaches, principals, superintendents and special educators; 
for elementary, secondary, college, and technical positions through- 
out the nation. Enroll at once. Request your copy today. 


NO COMMISSIONS! FREE INFORMATION! WRITE TODAY! 


TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY SERVICE 
BOX 395-B, GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


OTIS W. ALLEN 


GREENWOOD HIGH SCHOOL 


ROY ELLIS 
CENTRE COLLEGE 


BOX 395. GREENWOOD. Miss, BOX 34, DANVILLE. KY. 





Only | out of 5 Ate a Good Breaktast 





Teacher Study Shows Breakfast is 
Neglected Meal with Students 


Made among 41,516 students in elementary schools, high 
schools and colleges in 14 different areas in 10 states.* 


Nutritionists of the United States Department of Agriculture say 
that children who go with little or no breakfast are likely to be under- 
nourished because they cannot take a large enough quantity of food at 
the other two meals to supply their daily needs. The forgotten or hasty 
breakfast and the skimpy lunch may be responsible for Junior’s drowsi- 
ness and low grades at school, and Jane’s poor appetite and loss of weight. 


To correct this bad eating habit, many schools are devoting a portion 
of their health education to good breakfast programs to teach this 
important nutrition lesson. 


Cereal Institute offers FREE to teachers two breakfast teaching units 
which have been prepared in cooperation with educational and nutri- 
tional authorities and tested on a nation-wide basis in classrooms: 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Specify BU Breakfast Teaching Unit. 

FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 4th and 5th grade levels 
Specify EU Elementary Breakfast Teaching Unit. 


Both include teacher's source book, basic breakfast wall chart, U.S 
Government Meal Pattern Chart and 20 students’ notebook folders. 


Send postal card for either or both of these units to 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Ine. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the 
betterment of national nutrition. 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


*A copy of this study will be mailed at your request. 


so many outstanding opportunities are pre- 













[Continued from page 148| 
companied by unintelligible speech, 
poor hearing, and lack of muscula 


control. 


CLASSROOM HELPS 


—~—_ananne e_—ne—ann_ee eaeee_—_ee_—e_—eeeee ee eee seen eas 
Savings-Bond Poster 


A ScHOOL-SAVINGs poster, ‘“Make 
Dreams Come True,” is available to 
elementary and secondary teachers. Es. 
pecially designed for classroom use, it 
carries the message of thrift and secu. 
rity. Copies may be obtained from the 
Savings-Bonds office in your state. 


Character-Education Survey 

A COMPREHENSIVE survey of what is 
being done in the field of character 
education in the nation has been com- 
piled by Henry Lester Smith, d: tor 
of research for the Palmer Foundation 
and NEA president in 1935. 

Published thru the NEA Hugh 
Birch-Horace Mann Fund, the survey 
has as its object to inform persons 
working in this field in the hope that 
programs can be coordinated and dup- 
lication of effort tending toward com- 
petition can be eliminated. Copies of 


the survey may be obtained from the 
NEA. 50¢. 


Navy Occupational Handbook 


UsEFUL to civilian guidance counsel- 
ors is the new US Navy publication, 
US Navy Occupational Handbook, 
which is being distributed to junio 
and senior highschools all over the 
country. Designed to provide factual! 
occupational information, this 144- 
page, illustrated handbook is com- 
posed of 62 vocational information 
briefs covering the major job-family 
groups of the peacetime-Navy rating 
structure. A duplicate packet of 66 
monographs is being distributed with 
the book. 

An added educational guidance fea- 
ture is the “School Subject Index,” 
which lists the subjects valuable as 
preparation for all of the Navy’s caree! 
fields and also indicates application to 
related civilian occupations. 


Susan B. Anthony 


SCHOOLS interested in celebrating 
the birthdate of Susan B. Anthony, on 
February 15, may wish to order copies 
of Personal Growth Leaflet No. 88, 
Susan B. Anthony, Apostle of Free- 
dom. Order from the NEA. 1¢ each: 
no order accepted for less than 25¢: 


cash must accompany orders of $1 or 


less. 
[Continued on page 156] 
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The class that took a “STAND” 


How can a “play store” teach more 
than mathematics? 

Recently, the fourth graders in 
a southern school provided an ex- 
cellent answer. They moved a small, 
abandoned soft-drink stand into 
their classroom—primarily for the 
study of nutrition. But the oppor- 
tunities proved endless . . .The sub- 
ject of new foods naturally led to a 
study of their lands of origin. The 
children’s purchases of foods from 
the Basic 7 Food Groups prompted 


lively sessions on budgets, money 
problems, weights and measures. 
Descriptive labels and food 
handling problems brought out the 
functions of government agencies 
and led to discussions involving 
civics and social sciences. While the 
children were learning better eating 
habits, they were absorbing their 
regular classroom subjects within a 
real-life situation. 

Every day, here at General Mills, 


we receive reports from teachers 





telling us how they have been able 
to teach better eating and health 
habits without adding to their al- 
ready busy schedule. Through 
General Mills’ ‘“‘Program of Assist- 
ance in Nutrition and Health Edu- 
cation,” these ideas, together with 
helpful classroom materials, are 
yours for the asking. 

Write to: Education Section, Dept. 





These are the Nutrition Education Materials and Services 


available to you. 
Teacher's Guidebook 
Administrator's Handbook 
Children’s Booklets (graded) 
Classroom Posters 

Parent Leaflet 
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Basic Outline—describes <> 
these evaluation materials: 
* Food Habit Survey Forms 
¢ Nutrition Information Tests 
¢ Lunchroom Evaluation 
Checklists 


of Public Services, General Mills, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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How many inches 
in a cubic foot of 


omfort? 


T’S an easy problem 
for an easy chair — 





when you’ve room and 
an object that doesn’t 
move, 


Even so,man has been 
working on his seated 
comfort ever since he first sat down — 
and the job was made a lot tougher when 
the automobile came along. 


For when you're dealing with an object 


that moves as fast as a car over many j ee 


different kinds of roads, comfort is a 
problem of carefully figured inches from 
tires to topside. 


To begin with, it’s quite a job for General Motors 
engineers to provide all the room needed for heads, 
legs, arms and elbows—and then to get this into the 
low sleek shape modern styling calls for. 


In addition, you'll find GM engineers doing a lot of 
major brainwork on such things as the geometry of 
springing. They have to get just the right combination 
of angles—figured out to small fractions of inches—to 
assure smooth, certain steering plus a cushiony ride. 


You'll find groups of experts dealing entirely with 
tires and wheels. 


An extra eighth-inch in width, for instance, has a lot 
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to do with tire pressure—which in turn has 
much to do with getting softness into tires. 








And those laws of mass-in-motion you study in 

science class are put to work in an advanced way 

—to keep spinning crankshafts balanced in every 
inch, smooth and free from vibration. 


How much comfort do you get from all these care- 
fully planned inches? 

Well, sink into any new GM car. You'll find it as 
sittable as Dad’s easy chair —as comfortable on the 
open road as it is at curbside. 


Comfort is one of the many measuring sticks for 
judging the worth of a car. It is another one of the 
qualities which make car owners say — you just can’t 
beat a GM car for value. 


NOW! HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening 
over the ABC Network; coast to coast. 


b “MORE AND BETTER THINGS a) FOR MORE PEOPLE” 
G 


/ Your Key to Greater Value 


THE KEY TO A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 



























V NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, Boys’ Life and Open Road 
for Boys, are available upon request. Also, in limited quantities, the interesting booklet, ‘Power Goes To Work,”’ may be obtained free by writing General Motors, 
Department of Public Relations, Room 11-170, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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If your eye picks out the parking 
lot shown here first, you've 
spotted what really gives this 
modern mining community a 
twentieth-century touch. For no 
longer do miners need to live 
right next to the coal mine. 
Earning the highest wages paid 
by any major industry, they can 
afford to live where they like. 
As a result, about two-thirds of 
bituminous coal miners today 
own their homes or rent from 
private landlords. And among 
the remaining third, there is a 
trend to buy the “company” 
houses they now live in! 


Efficiency goes up, delays go down—when modern mines 
turn to radio for train communication. The motorman 
below can take orders on the run and be directed to 
where he’s most needed. Radio dispatching keeps coal 
moving faster, provides greater safety underground. 





It's worthwhile learning about coal! Many new things 
have been happening to coal recently. To bring you 
and your classes accurate, timely information about 
our greatest national resource, we've published a 
valuable fact book, Pertinent Facts About Coal. For 
your free copies, mail the coupon. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 





























Here’s a Mining Town—MODERN STYLE 





Safety is serious business in coal mining—and mine fore- 
men, below, meet daily to review conditions throughout 
modern mines. Today American mines are twice as safe 
in terms of man hours worked as they were 40 years ago. 


And more than four times safer in terms of tons mined. 




















; Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. NJ 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 

Please send me free copies of 

PERTINENT Facts ABpout Coat. 

| Name 

| Street_ = 7 : — 

| City 2 _ Zone as 

Name of School 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 













‘the Perry Tictures 


Thousands f teachers have used THE PERRY PIC- 
TURES for many years Have YOU? Beautiful sepia 
reproductions of famous paintings; pictures of poets, 
authors, ete., at only TWO CENTS each, size 5'2 x 8 
A smatler size, 3 
x 3! at ONE 
CENT each. (Min- 
imum order, 60 
cents). 
Chitdren should 
know the best in 


art, as well as the 
best in poetry and 
prose, 

Send 60 cents TO- 
DAY for a set of 
30 art subjects, or 
36 for children. Or 
select from our 56- 
page CATALOGUE. 
it has 1600 small 
it and sample pictures, price 25 cents 





illustrations in 


The Perry Pictures Company 


Box 4, Maiden, Massachusetts 













Safety Calendars have 
been introduced in the Safety 
Education program of Boston Public 








Schools and have proved of year- 
This 
school approach was originated by 
Dr. Frederick |. Gillis, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Boston Public Schools. 


round educational interest. 








This mass participation project was 
developed with cooperation of the 







Boston Safety Council, departments 
of fine and industrial arts, and the 
printing class of one of the largest 
Boston high schools, 








The project gained enthusiastic re- 
sponse from pupils, teachers and 
principals. Safety Calendars were 
displayed in practically every class- 
room in Boston. 












The idea provided motivation for 
safety education activities, aided in 
encouraging sportsmanlike con- 
duct, and at the same time oftered 
outlet to pupils’ creative ability. 












ely CGlender 


Novel and effective device for stimulating 
and sustaining pupil interest in Safety Education 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 


APPLICATION PHOTOS 
Yo sre et 


pplications. It helps 
same quality that 
1 s assured. We supply 
f teachers every year. Send 
a fi hed portrait ot p 
50 Reproductions — $2.50 — Size 
25 Reproductions — $1.50 — Size 
12 Reproductions — $1.25 — Size 
Matte fini 
Specity as ce 
your Agency 


THE PHOTO MILL 


a 





2%2X 3% 
2'2 X 312 
242X 3% 
sh if available, or High-Gloss 


sired. Send remittance with 
or to 


Semi finish 


Order to 


1511 


Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


HOW TO GO ABOUT making these Safety 
Calendars for your class or school: 

Pupils of each classroom choose their own 
satety themes. Later they design and 
execute a variety of safety pictures or post- 
ers. Pupils vote, or selection is made by 
teacher, safety group, art director, etc., 
for the picture or poster to be used for 
the calendar which remains on display. 
Calendar illustrations are changed to be 
most helpful for each season. Some class- 
rooms change seasonally,others each month, 
still others each week or every day. 
Classroom safety talks centered on the illus- 
trations are a vital part of the project. 

In Boston schools calen- 
darsare 15,” by 22”. Post- 
ers occupy a space of 
9” by 12”, 

The actual calendar can 
be printed by a school 
printing class or ruled 
and lettered by pupils. 





This information was obtained through the 
ofhce ot the Supervisor of Health and Safety 
Education, Boston Public Schools. 

We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helpful to them, 































[Continued- from page 152] 
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A TRIBUTE TO 


OT a OO ON NN , 
Nellie Maxwell 


NELLIE MAXWELL Homecoming Da 
was held last August at Appleton City 
Mo., celebrating completion of Mig 
Maxwell's 40th first-grade 
teacher there. More than a thousand 
people came from nine states and & 
towns to honor her. 












Veal as 
. 


Emile B. de Sauzé 


EMILI 
rector ol 


B. pe SAuzeE, founder and di. 

the Maison Francaise of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and for 30 years d 
recting supervisor of foreign languages 
in the Cleveland public schools, was 
honored at 















a testimonial dinner on 
his 70th birthday last December bya 
group of citizens of the Cleveland 
metropolitan area. A scholarship bear: 
ing Dr. Sauzé’s name will be awarded 
annually by Cleveland College for 
high attainment in the department of 
French. 










Young Woman of the Year 


Hortense WILLIAMS, educator and 
guidance the only 
Negro recently cited as one of the “I 
Young Women of the Year” by Made 
moiselle magazine. Miss Williams i 
at present program assistant in group 
work at the Brooklyn Urban League. 
She is cited by the magazine for 
“bringing youth, gaiety, and a re 
freshingly empirical approach to social 
work,” 


counselor, was 





PROFESSIONAL CHANGES 


ererremn»ow 29 Ose ae _— ee awe 


Research Chief 


HERBERT S. Conran, editor of the 
College Board Review since 1947, has 
resigned from the Educational Test 
ing Service to become chief of the Re 
search and Statistical Service, Division 
of Central Services, US Office of Edu 
cation, 





18 NEW NEA LIFE MEMBERS 





ALABAMA—William J]. Mcllrath 
CALIFORNIA—James D. McDonald, Margueritt 
Nettles 
1). C.—Charles A. McKenney, Jr. 
Grorcia—Marvin J. Perkins 
ILLinois—Norma L. Hess, 
mann, Galeta M. Kaa 
KeNtTUcKy—James T. Alton 
On1o—Nancy E. Bohart, 
Alma L. Teichman 
Prxas—A. L. Chapman, C. M. Owens, Edwatt 
K. Weaver 
Uran—Ellvert H. Himes 
VircintA—Walter J. Dowling 
Wisconstn—Lenore F. Wilson 


William D. Iser 


Adaline Millikin 
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Encore 


dur favorite item from this month’s 
reading is from the National Parent- 
Teacher. Grace Rasmussen tells about 
wo Portland virls who 
were dismissed from class for misbe- 
having. Next dav they sought their 
teacher's good graces with a song: 


highschool 


We'll admit that our conduct was 
horrible, 
But we still 
adorable. 
We try hard to please, 
Tho sometimes we tease, 
But our need for this credit’s 
implorable! 


think our teacher’s 


The teacher laughed with the class. 
Later she countered with: 
Your actions indeed are deplorable 
And your teacher cannot be adorable 
When her hatr’s turning gray 
Because you play all the day, 
Wasting opportunities to learn— 
For which someday you will yearn. 
Better hasten to reform 
Or some day you will mourn! 
For the grades which you need 
You must work for—not plead! 


Yes, it worked. 


This one from “The Journal of 
Education” bears repeating: A 
psychology teacher's little girl, 
who was convalescing from a sore 
throat, was put back to bed a 
third time. Her Ph.D. dad ex- 
plained at length just why she 
must stay in bed. “Oh daddy,” 
she interrupted him wearily, “why 
don’t you just MAKE me?” 


A story from the Texas Outlook 
will find its way, we predict, into 
rotherhood Week speeches: 

Police captain: “What's the matter?” 

Park policeman: “ls Mrs. Dinwid- 
die who donated the bird bath to the 
park, sir. She called to say it wasn’t 
to be used by sparrows.” 


Also quotable: Ethel J. Alpen- 
fel’s reference to the Czech boy 
who, upon being asked, “Where 
do you think you learned your 
prejudices?” said, “At my mother’s 
knee and other joints.” 


Clasinine 


[ was reading a Christmas story 
about dwarfs. One of my third-graders 
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asked what dwarfs are. Another re- 
sponded, “My uncle got one last week. 
He and my aunt didn’t want to live 
together any more, so they got a 
dwarts.”"—Zre_tMA R. McCreary, On- 
tario, Calif. 


While teaching in Burlington, 
N. J., last year, says Earl A. Smith, 
I gave my health class a test. One 
question: “Name three digestive 
juices.” An answer: “Orange, 
tomato, and grapefruit juice.” 


A YOUNGSTER 
was asked by his 
history teacher 
to name the 
principal cultur- 
al contribution 
Phoent- 
cians. The an- 
swer: “Blinds.” 





of the 


A sophomore in the English 
class of Katherine E. Andrews of 
Trenton, Mo., gave an example of 
a collective noun: “Garbage can.” 


- 
pr 
—_ 


Why worry if your hair is falling 


out? Suppose it ached and had 

to be pulled like teeth! 

oe 

Friend or Boss? 
TurtLes are the only pets al- 
lowed in our apartment house. 
Timmy Turtle belongs to five- 
year-old David, who lavishes up- 
on him the love which his farm- 
er-grandfather as a boy gave to 
two horses, three dogs, a half 


dozen cats, and a yardful of 
chickens. 
We told David we thought 


maybe Timmy was lonesome. 
“Of course,” we conceded, “he 
has people friends, but he might 
like a turtle friend.” 

“Who are his people h iends?”’ 

“Why you, for one.” 

David was surprised. “I’m not 
his friend. I’m his boss.” 

Reminds us—in reverse—of a 
comment we heard a young 
teacher make in a thrill of dis- 
covery about her superintendent: 
“He doesn’t act like our boss. 
He’s our friend,” 


SIDE GLANCES 





Clockwise 


The time of day I do not tell, 
As some do, by the clock: 

Or by the distant chiming bell 
Set on some steeple rock, 
But by the progress that I see 

In what I have to do; 
It’s either ‘‘done oclock” to me 
Or only “half past thru.” 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


“They're All My Sons” 


Horace MANN made a speech for 
the dedication of a building (devoted 
that 
dollars. 


to the reformation of bad boys) 


had cost many thousands ol 
“Tf all this which has been spent upon 
this building,” he said, “results in the 


reformation of one boy, it is money 

well spent.” 
“Mr. Mann,” 

think one 


money?” 


asked 


boy 


“do 
that 


someone, 
you iS worth all 
“Yes,” he replied. “If it is my boy 
or your boy.” 
Ce 
What a nice place this world would be 
If I loved others like I love me! 


* 


CS 


By Galbraith 


“Tell the schoolboard I want to know whether I’m 
supposed to be a bus driver or a nose blower, 
shoe lacer, and general buttoner-upper.” 
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MARKS of the 
WORLD-MINDED AMERICAN 




















j The world-minded American realizes that civilization may be im- 
- periled by another world war. 


‘) The world-minded American wants a world at peace in which liberty 
and justice are assured for all. 





3 The world-minded American knows that nothing in human nature 
makes war inevitable. 4: 


4 The world-minded American believes that education can become 
a powerful force for achieving international understanding and 
world peace. 94 


The world-minded American knows and understands how people 
in other lands live and recognizes the common humanity which 
underlies all differences of culture. 


qF] 


10: 


The world-minded American knows that unlimited national sover- 
i eignty is a threat to world peace and that nations must cooperate 
to achieve peace and human progress. 





The world-minded American knows that modern technology holds 
promise of solving the problem of economic security and that inter- 
national cooperation can coniribute to the increase of wellbeing 
for all men. 


(aS: 


anc 
Wi 


The world-minded American has a deep concern for the wellbeing 
of humanity. 


me 


4 The world-minded American has a continuing interest in world 
affairs and he devotes himself seriously to the analysis of interna- 
tional problems with all the skill and judgment he can command. 


The world-minded American acts to help bring about a world at 
peace in which liberty and justice are assured for all. 









The educational implications of these 10 marks are discussed in Education for International Under- 
standing in American Schools. This book is available at $1 a copy. Write to the NEA Committee on 
International Relations, 1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


of the United States 
EIGHTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Boston-July 4 to 8, 1949 





SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 


(Subject to minor changes) 


MONDAY, JULY 4 


ALL DAY Meetings of Departments and N.E.A. Board 
of Directors 
$30 P.M. Meetings of State Delegations 
8:00 P.MI. General Session 
TUESDAY, JULY 5 
9:00 A.M. First Representative Assembly 
2:00 P.M. Meetings of 1 iscussion Groups 
6:30 P.M. Entertainmen< by Classroom Teachers 
10:00 P.M. Reception for President 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 6 


9:00 A.M. Second Representative Assembly 
2:00 P.M. Meetings of Discussion Groups 
8:00 P.M. General Session 


THURSDAY, JULY 7 


9:00 A.M. Third Representative Assembly 


2:00 P.M. Meetings of Discussion Groups 
4:30 P.M. Meetings of State Delegations 
8:00 P.M. Friendship Evening (To honor life members 


and meet candidates ) 


FRIDAY, JULY 8 


9:00 A.M. 
2:00 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. 


* x 


Registration will open Sunday, July 3, at the Statler Hotel 
and will be continued there through Monday, July 4; then 
will be transferred to the lobby of Mechanics Hall— 
111 Huntington Avenue. 

Meetings of the Representative Assembly and general 
sessions will be held in Mechanics Hall. Meetings of Depart- 
ments and Discussion Groups will be held in various rooms 


Conditions in Boston, as in other large cities generally, 
tequire that this annual meeting of the Association be limited 
n attendance. Available hotel sleeping rooms will be first at 
the disposal of those who are attending on an official basis. 
Be sure to indicate on your request for hotel reservations 
jour official connection as director, delegate, officer of depart- 
ment, member of a committee, or other official position, indi- 
‘ating the name of the state, organization, department, or 
‘ommittee that you-represent. 

Please use form on the reverse of this page in applying for 
lotel reservations (If you do not wish to tear this page from 
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Fourth Representative Assembly 
Fifth Representative Assembly 


General Session and Sixth Representative Assembly 


* * 


at Boston University and in Mechanics Hall and as assigned 
Meetings of State Delegations will be held in 
hotel rooms, at Boston University, and in other buildings 


elsewhere. 


nearby. 
State Headquarters will be located on the fourth and fifth 
floors of the Statler Hotel. 


the Journal, a separate sheet will be sent to you on request). 

The Boston hotels are excellent in point of service and 
Most of 
walking distance of one another and the Mechanics Hall. 


accommodations. them are located within easy 

To fully participate in all convention activities it may be 
well, in most cases, to plan to arrive in Boston on Sunday, 
July 3. It is anticipated that State Headquarters will be in 
Delegates also will profit from at- 


Monday. 


Registration for hotel room occupancy Sunday will avoid 


operation that evening. 
tendance at department meetings scheduled for 


possible confusion and delay. 
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BOSTON HOTELS 


he following list of Boston hotels, with rates, has been furnished by the Boston Convention Bureau. 


— . ——— 


Rate per dav tor room | 
Rate per day accommodating TWO persons | 
for room — sinha 
accommodating 
ONE. person Double bed | Twin beds 


Beacon Chamber, 19 Myrtle Street (men only) $1.50—-$2.50 $2.75-$4.50 -75-$4.50 ee 
Hotel Bellevue, 21 Beacon Street 4.00-— 6.50 6.00— 8.50 .50-11.00 $12.00-$15.00 
Hotel Bostonian, 1138 Boylston Street 3.00-— 4.50 5.00— 6.50 5.00— 7.00 8.00— 10.00 
Hotel Bradford, 275 Tremont Street 4.00- 6.00 6.00—- 8.00 | 6.50— 8.50 12.00- 14.00 
Hotel Braemore, 464 Commonwealth Avenue 4.50- 7.00 7.00— 9.50 7.00— 9.50 10.00— 15.00 
Hotel Broadway, 315 Tremont Street ee ‘ | 3.00- 3.50 4.00— 5.00 6.00 6.00- 9.00 . 
Hotel Canterbury, 14 Charlesgate West dhwsateen ae 5.08 4.50—- 5.50 4.50- 5.50 7.00- 10.00 
Colonial Inn, 600 Shirley Street, Winthrop 3.00- 5.00 | 4.50- 6.00 | 5,00— 7.00 10.00 
Hotel Continental, 25 Garden Street, Cambridge bars 4.00— 5.00 6.00— 7.00 7.00— 8.00 12.00- 25.00 
Copley Plaza Hotel, Copley Square 5.00- 7.70 7.70- 9.90 8.80-14.00 15.00— 25.00 
Copley Square Hotel, 47 Huntington Avenue ; 4.00-— 5.00 6.00 | 7.00 10.00— 14.00 
Hotel Gardner, 199 Massachusetts Avenue , 3.50— 6.00 4.50- 6.00 5.00— 6.50 10.50- 12,00 
Hampton Court Hotel, 1223 Beacon Street, Brookline. oo - 3.50- 4.00 5.50—- 7.50 .50- 7.50 10.00— 20,00 
Hotel Hemenway, 91 Westland Avenue  enthewue's 3.00-— 4.00 5.00- 5.50 .00- 6.00 — 
Hotel Huntington, 307 Huntington Avenue sor 2.00- 3.50 | 3.00— 4.00 4.00— 5.00 ; — 
Irvington Rooms, 8 Irvington Street (men only) ek kk => 2 eee oe 3.00 4.50 
Hotel Kenmore, Kenmore Square. : : 4.50—- 8.00 | 7.00—11.00 7.50—12.00 12.00-— 16.00 7 
Hotel Lafavette, 333 Commonwealth Avenue.. } — 12.00- 15.00 7 
Hotel Le: ox, Exeter Street . , 4.00— 5.00 | 6.00— 8.00 8.00 | 10.00-— 16.00 — 
Hotel Lincolnshire, 20 Charles Street... . 5.00— 6.00 8.00—10.00 .00-10.00 10.00— 20.00 
Hotel Manger, North Station................ 3.85- 5.50 | 5.00- 7.50 .00- 8.00 el 
Hotel Minerva, 214 Huntington Avenue... ' 3.00— 5.00 | 4.00— 5.00 .50- 6.50 5.00—- 8.007 
Hotel Myles Standish, 30 Bay State Road.... 4.00- 6.50 | 6.00- 7.50 .50- 7.50 7.50— 16.00 
The Parker House, 60 School Street......... 4.00—- 7.00 | 6.50— 9.00 .00-12.00 | 14.00— 16.00-5 
Hotel Puritan, 390 Commonwealth Avenue.... 5.00- 8.00 | 7.50- 9.50 .50- 9.50 12.00— 19.50 
The Ritz-Carlton, 15 Arlington Street . 6.00— 9.50 | 12.00-13.50 12.00— 36.00 
Hotel Sheraton, 91 Bay State Road........ 4.50- 7.00 |  8.00-10.00 3.00—12.00 10.00— 25.00 
Hotel Somerset, 400 Commonwealth Avenue. . .00- 7.00 | 9.00-11.00 .00-11.00 | 12.00- 25.00% 
Hotel Statler, Park Square -15-10.00 | 7.75-12.50 .50-14.00 17.00— 27.5085 
Hotel Touraine, 62 Boylston Street... .. 50- 6.00 7.00— 9.50 50—- 9.50 16.00— 18.00: q 
Hotel Vendome, 160 Commonwealth Avenue 3.75- 7.00 5.50- 8.75 6.50— 8.75 10.00— 15,00 
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USE THE FORM BELOW FOR APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


It is necessary that four choices of hotels be indicated. Whenever possible, arrangements should be made for 
occupancy of rooms accommodating two or more persons. Be specific as to types of rooms desired, prices to be 


paid, and time of arrival. The N.E.A. Housing Bureau will open March 1. All reservations should be made after 


March 1, and before June 1, otherwise the Housing Bureau cannot be obligated to assure and confirm reservations 
as requested. 


If your plans change so that the accommodations confirmed are not required, please notify the Housing Bureau 
of your cancellation promptly. 


N.E.A. Housinc BurEAU 

Boston Convention Bureau 

SO Federal Street 

Boston 10, Massachusetts 

Please make hotel reservations in any of the following: 

First choice Third choice -....- 

Second choice Fourth choice 
Room(s) for one person, rate desired (very few available) 
Room(s) for two persons, double beds, rate desired. . 
Room(s) for two persons, twin beds, rate desired... . 

Please print (or tvpe) the names and addresses of all occupants including the person making the reservation: 


ARRIVING: JULY (aioe ; LEAVING: JULY . HOUR 


Name Street Address City State Hour 
Official connection. 
Official connection 
Official connection 
Official connection 
Address 


City ~ 
Reservations Will Be Held Until 6:00 P.M. Only, Unless the Hotel Is Notified of Late Arrivals 
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